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ADVENTURE IN THE 
WILDS OF ECUADOR 

Trying to make friends with 
a hostile jungle tribe 

In the dense jungles of Ecuador , where some of the head- 
waters of the Amazon rise, an English missionary is trying 
to make friends with a fierce Indian tribe, the Aucas. 
These stocky, long-haired people, living in primitive con¬ 
ditions, have shown themselves determined to'keep their 
forest fastness to themselves. In January 1956 they 
massacred five young American missionaries who had 
tried to win their confidence by flying over their riverside 
settlement, dropping gifts ; and then landing on a sands pit. 
Their story has been movingly told in a book , Through 
Gates of Splendour (Hodder and Stoughton 16s.) by 
Elisabeth Elliot. A more recent chapter of this story is 


now told here by a 
pilot of the Missionary Avia¬ 
tion Fellowship, founded to 
provide air transport'for mission* 
work in inaccessible parts of the 
world, has been carrying an 
English missionary oVer the 
jungles of Ecuador. The mis¬ 
sionary. Dr. Wilfred Tidmarsh, 
has been reconnoitring the valley 
of the Curaray River, where the 
Aucas. killed five yolthg American' 
missionaries in 1956. For he still 
hopes to. win their confidence, in 
spite of all. ■ 

Every three, weeks, for more 
'han a year,- one of these dan¬ 
gerous flights has been made 
from the Ecuador township of 
Shell Mera over the settlement 
where the last tragic contact with 
ihe Aucas was made. 

Dr. Tidmarsh has been drop¬ 
ping small gifts over the settle¬ 
ment and his pilot, flying low over 
the dense green carpet of the tree- 
tops. has sighted jungle "tracks and 
sometimes footprints on sand- 
hanks of in the mud at the sides 
of the river. These marks, and 
the roof of their big leaf-thatched 


BUI of all trades 



Bill Fury is a man of many jobs 
in his Lake District village, of 
Coniston. He is a hotel keeper, 
haulage contractor and bus pro¬ 
prietor, a fire officer and taxi- 
driver. Finally, he is hot only a 
a chimney sweep, but he delivers 
the coal which makes the soot. 


C N correspondent . 

house, have usually been the 
only signs of the Aucas. 

Last August Dr. Tidmarsh 
decided to go and live on the 
banks of. the ill-famed Curaray 
River, not far from the spot 
where the young men were killed. 
From the air he spotted a stretch 
of flat land where a landing : strip 
, could be >mad£ : and,^taking some 
Christian Indians with him, he set 
about clearing the site. 

This meant cutting down trees, 
many of which were up to 150 
feet high. Having done this and 
cleared the undergrowth, they built 
a bamboo hut and an airstrip. 

Outside this hut he set up a 
model aircraft, painted bright 
yellow’, so that the Aucas might 
connect this with the missionaries’ 
friendship flights. He also got the 
children of various Indian mission 
schools to carve a number of 
smaller model aircraft from the 
balsa wood which grows in the 
jungle, and to set them floating 
downstream to advertise the mis¬ 
sionary’s presence. 

ATTACK ON THE HUT 

Then Dr. Tidmarsh had an acci¬ 
dent which sent him into hospital, 
and while , he was away, in 
October, the AucaS attacked the 
bamboo hut, battering in the door 
and scattering his household 
belongings. Across the doorway 
they left two of the triangular 
wooden spears they are so expert 
in throwing. They were fixed, one 
across the other, and through the 
wall above each window another 
spear had been thrust- 

On receiving this report from 
his Indian friends, Df. Tidmarsh 
went back to tjie hut. Then he 
noticed that the deep barbs cut 
in the spears had some paper 
bound to them. And the paper 
proved to be torn from a small 
pocket Bible. He could read a 
part of Psalm 119. He was sure 
then that the raiders were the 
men who had killed his com¬ 
panions—one of them the owner 
of the little Bible. 



Quite recently there were fears 
that Dr. Tidmarsh himself might 
be attacked. The news reached 
Miss Rachel Saint, sister of one of 
the five missionaries killed pre¬ 
viously, who is in America study¬ 
ing the Auca language. She per¬ 
suaded an Auca girl now living in 
Kansas City to make a tape-record¬ 
ing in her native tongue, begging 
her people not to harm, the “ new 
white man.” Arrangements were 
made to drop the recording over 
Dr. Tidmarsh’s hut. 

But Dr. Tidmarsh appears to be 
winning the battle to gain the con¬ 
fidence of the Aucas without out¬ 
side help. Only a few days ago he 
reported that two Auca women had 
visited his shack and had enabled 
him to make a recording of their 
conversation and. chanting. 

He is quite sure that the day 
will come when the Aucas will be 
ready to receive the precious 
tidings of the Gospels that he 
brings. 


Little Bright-Eyes 

Lester, the Bristol Zoo’s 
lemur baby, gazes wide- 
eyed at the world from bis 
mother’s back. 


CLASSROOM PROJECT 

Torquay schoolboys have pro-, 
duced a prize-winning display 
illustrating Canadian life and 
industry. It is on view at the Im¬ 
perial Institute, London, until the 
end of the Christmas holidays. 

By means of models and maps, 
charts and diagrams, illustrated 
note-books, murals, paintings, and 
drawings, the display deals with 
Canada’s history, development and 
present-day aspect. It is a joint 
effort by 42 boys aged 11 to 12 of 
Audley Park County Secondary 
School, and it won the first prize 
of £20 in a competition organised 
by the Over-Seas League. 

The boys carried out this project 
in addition to their lessons. 


TRAFFIC SPOTTING BY 
WARSAW SCOUTS 

In September a thousand scouts 
in Warsaw spent two days watch¬ 
ing traffic at the Polish capital’s 
busiest points. 

They made notes of the kinds 
of vehicle passing their observation 
points, their direction and speed, 
.and the extent of traffic “bottle¬ 
necks.” 

Now their records are being 
studied by road engineers, and the 
result will be a changing of bus 
stops, traffic control points, and 
road signs which will help every¬ 
body in the city. 

The good work of the Warsaw 
scouts was rewarded at the be¬ 
ginning of November, when repre¬ 
sentatives of the 18 best troops met 
the Council and were presented 
with canoes, pontoons, and tents 
for next year’s camping expeditions. 

| © The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1957 
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MINISTER WITH A 
BIG FUTURE 

M'- Reginald Maudling, the Paymaster-General, was bom 
on March 7, 1917, was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School and Merton College, Oxford, has been M.P. for Barnet 
since 1950, and was appointed Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury in November 1952. 

The official record is brief about this young man—politically 
young at 40. But many of his contemporaries regard him as 
a future Prime Minister, so one of our special correspondents 
here gives a little more information about him. 


Of Reginald Maudling's recent 
years we can add that under Sir 
Anthony Eden he became Minister 
of Supply and that last January, 
when Mr. Macmillan succeeded 
Sir Anthony, he became Paymaster- 
General. As such he was spokes¬ 
man of the new Ministry of Power 
in the Commons. 

Next years parliamentary arch¬ 
ives will record the fact that he 
was given special extra responsi¬ 
bilities in connection with the 
European Free Trade plan, recently 
described m C N. 

He first attracted attention in 
Whitehall in 1941 when, as Flight- 


Lieutenant Maudling, aged 24, he 
was transferred from the Air Staff 
to become private secretary to the 
Liberal ex-leader, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, who was then Air Minister, 
and is now Lord Thurso. 

He had specialised at school and 
university in economics and finance, 
and was by training a barrister. 
But he had political ambitions, 
though no man is more amiably 
clever at concealing them. By the 
time the war ended he was prospec¬ 
tive candidate for Heston and 
Isleworth. 

HIS FIRST CHANCE 

He was defeated at the 1945 
election which swept the Labour 
Party to power, but he won Barnet 
in 1950. Between those dates he 
became a pillar of the Conserva¬ 
tive research centre which, under 
Mr. Butler, began to revise Con¬ 
servative policies. By 1948 Mr. 
Maudling was beginning to be 
noticed as a future Minister. 

His first chance came in April 
1952, when Sir Winston Churchill, 
returned to power the previous 
autumn, had decided to merge the 
Transport and Civil Aviation 
Ministries. He had made Mr. 
Maudling the Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary responsible for civil aviation. 

But it was noted that only a 
month or two later the rising 
young politician took part in a 
debate on the Finance Bill. Mr. 


Butler, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had made up his mind 
to avail himself of Mr. Maudling's 
great abilities as an economist. 

In November 1952 he became 
Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury. From that time he was 
marked out for promotion, because 
his handling of the Commons was 
masterly and the way he explained 
dull economic subjects quite excep¬ 
tional. 

Mr. Maudling was one of the ten 
youngest Conservative candidates 
at the 1945 election, and since then 
he has borne out all his early 
promise. 

Today he addresses 
the House on all 
matters for which fits 
chief, the Power 
Minister, is answer- 
able in the Lords— 
coal, gas, electricity, 
oil, and nuclear 
energy. He is a link 
between the Treasury. 
Foreign Office, and 
the Board of Trade on 
European Free Trade 
and, as such, is directly 
responsible to the 
Prime Minister. 

Now he has the re¬ 
sounding title of Pay¬ 
master-General. This 
was a post of great 
power in the 18th century. Today, 
as he himself recently said, the 
job is “an absolute sinecure—T do 
not pay anybody and'I am not 
master of anything.” 

But he is indeed master of all 
those subjects which a future Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer should 
have at his command, and his 
great talents are becoming more 
and more recognised in the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Maudling is a happy family 
man. He married a well-known 
West End actress. Beryl Laverick, 
and they have four children. The 
fourth, William, was born last 
March, the day after Mr. Maud¬ 
ling's fortieth birthday, and was 
christened in the crypt of the 
House of Commons. His two god¬ 
fathers were Mr. Fred Erroll and 
Mr. Charles Orr-Ewing, both junior 
Ministers, and his godmother was 
his own ten-year-old sister, 
Caroline. 

What is the secret of this young 
man? Keenness is certainly part 
of it. He rises early, takes Govern¬ 
ment papers home to read at 
night, rarely ‘‘lets up ”—and enjoys 
life. 

If and when Britain becomes a 
member of a really United Europe 
one can confidently predict that the 
name of Reginald Maudling will ■ 
be prominent on' the roll of 
pioneers. 



The Rt. Hon. Reginald Maudling 
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News from Everywhere j 

Scale models of old farm wagons Amateur radio enthusiasts in 
made by senior boys at Hunton Edmonton, North London, have 
and Arrathorne county school, repaired 100 radio sets for old aec 
Yorkshire, were included in an ex- pensioners, 
hibition of arts and crafts at the 

Catterick Army Camp. RICHARD’S LITTLE PIG 

Richard Tween of King's Lynn 
The Suffolk village of Preston is has a little pig named Scruffy 

changing its name to Preston St. which trots around the yard behind 

Mary to avoid confusion with the him just like Mary's Little Lamb, 
many other towns and villages 

called Preston. King Olav V of Norway will not 

have a Coronation, but will receive 
CHAMPION WHEAT GROWER the Blessing of the Church at 

A farmer from Manningtree, Trondheim Cathedral next summer. 
Essex, has won the world wheat 

championship at the Royal ART BOOKS ON SHOW 

Agricultural Winter Fair at An exhibition of books on art. 
Toronto.' the first British farmer organised by the National Book 
to win it in the 22 years of the League, is to be on view at the 
show. His exhibit was a red winter Tate Gallery in London from 
wheat known as Capelle Dcsprez. December 11 to January 8. Admis¬ 
sion is free. 

Australia's oldest insurance com¬ 
pany, the Victoria, recently opened At Bideford in Devon blue tits 
new offices in London. When it have pecked at stained-glass win- 
was founded in 1848 Melbourne dows in the parish church, and 
was a wooden town of 12,000 have also attacked wallpaper in 
people with no fire brigade. So several houses, 
the company’s first transaction was 

to buy its own fire engine. Over 920 links between ships and 

schools have been made by the 
NEWSPAPER CENTENARY British Ship Adoption Society. 
The Birmingham Post is 100 Even so, there'is a waiting list of 
years old on December 4. over 90 schools for which the 

society has so far been unable to 
The Cornwallis, one of the find a suitable ship. 

“wooden walls of England,” is 

being broken up. Built in 1814 as A non-stop flight of 10,600 miles 
a 74-gun three-decker, she was con- from the United States to Buenos 
verted to steam in 1854, but for Aires and back was made recently 
many years has served as a landing by six U.S. B52 bombers. Refuelled 
jetty at Sheerness dockyard. in the air, they averaged 560 m.p.h. 

of Commons. But the Commons 
after 1614 would not allow his 
colleague, the Attorney-General, to 
preside over them because of his 
association with the Lords. 

This ban was relaxed in 1673, 
when Francis North was permitted 
to sit as Speaker, and it was after 
that date that the Attorney- 
General’s association with the 
Lords faded and he became a per¬ 
manent member of the Commons. 
r ADVICE AND COUNSEL 

Theoretically the Lords can still 
ask the Attorney-General to 
“attend” their chamber. But the 
writ summoning him asks him to 
attend and “give your advice,” 
whereas the writ summoning a peer 
to attend the House asks him to 
“give your counsel.” 

As the Lord Chancellor ex¬ 
plained, the Attorney-General can¬ 
not speak in the Lords—he has 
“no voice”—unless he is asked 
specially to give his advice. But 
the peers are there by right to 
speak together, and in the parlia¬ 
mentary sense that means “giving 
counsel.” 

It is a distinction with a differ¬ 
ence and an interesting sidelight on 
an old Westminster custom. 


AEROPLANE WHICH 
WILL NEVER FLY 

A plane that will never leave tfte 
ground is to be kept in a hangar 
at Hatfield Technical College, not 
far from the famous de Havilland 
aircraft factory. 

It will be used for the practical 
training of aircraft maintenance 
engineers. The students will take 
the machine to pieces and re¬ 
assemble it. 



T^ONT forget that it is 
■ a golden rule of all 
Ovaltineys to drink ‘Ovaltine’ 
every day. ‘Ovaltine’ 
is made from the very best 
of Nature’s foods and it 
contains important food ele¬ 
ments, including vitamins. 
Remind Mummy to serve this 
delicious and nourishing 
beverage with your meals and 
always drink it at bedtime 
every night. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 
Members of the League of Ovaltineys 
have great fun with the secret high- 
si§ns, signals and code. You can 
join the League and obtain your 
badge and the Official Rule Book 
(which also contains the words 
and music of the Ovaltincy songs) 
by sending a label from a tin of 
‘Ovaltine* with your full name, 
address and-age to : THE CHIEF 
OVALTINEY (Dept. D), 42 Upper 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.l. 


3. WHAT 
^ HERALDIC 

emblem?/^ 

4. WHAT 

INSTRUMENT? 



T urn this upside down to find the 
correct answers. 

'uopuo'j ‘unoD leuimio 
no onuns—HDIISHf 9 "JJ”! 

JO unis qiiM pwaACO jnoq si-h 

aiOVHOb -S ‘spinbji jo ^ 

SuunsBMu JOJ — V3X3WOHGAH J 

•sAT-aa-Hnma *e ’ ,51? 3 

umsaMjnx in punoj uttpoJ 

linos— VOtTHHf 'Z 'XSIiaflO I 


Ovaltine 

The World’s most popular Food Beverage 


Two M.P.s who 
Advise the 
House of Lords 

By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 

Jn the House of Lords the other 
day Viscount Stansgate asked 
whether the Law Officers of the 
Crown—the Attorney-General and 
the SolicitortGeneral—could ever 
“attend” the House of Lords. 

It should be made clear right 
away that today both these digni¬ 
taries are M.P.s. (The offices are 
held by Sir Reginald Manningham- 
Buller and Sir Harry Hylton- 
Foster.) Both are members of the 
Government, though not of the 
•Cabinet, or inner Government. 

Their task is to advise the various 
Government Departments on 
matters of law. In important 
court trials either may prosecute on 
behalf of the Crown. In the House 
of Commons they answer questions 
and reply to debates on matters of 
existing law and on Bills passing 
through the House. 

15th-CENTURY CUSTOM 
In reply to' Viscount Stansgate, 
the Lord Chancellor—who is head 
of the judiciary, the body of British 
judges—explained that from the 
middle of the 15th century the 
Attorney-General, then called the 
King’s Attorney, sat on the Wool¬ 
sack in the Lords as an adviser. 

The Solicitor-General was first 
summoned to the Lords in 1809. 
Before that time, for instance in 
the reign of Elizabeth I, he /some¬ 
times sat as Sneaker of the House 
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rHE^l’RANSLATING MW YACHTIiVC POOL FOR BREAKING THE ICE 


TRANSLATING 
MACHINE 

A machine which can translate 
Russian into English and vice-versa 
jlia y sound like a dream, but 
American technicians have suc- 
■ceclecl in making one. 

The United States National 
Science Foundation has reported 
• hat at a recent demonstration the 
machine translated a nine-word 
Russian sentence into English in 
as many seconds. One problem 
vet to be overcome is how to make 
the machine translate grammatic¬ 
ally. instead of taking the words 
in the order in which they are 
written. 


royal tortoise 

This is a picture of Tu’Malila, 
who must have lost count of his 
ace. In 1777 Captain Cook gave 
him to the King of Tonga, and that 



makes him at least 180 years old! 
Today Tu’Malila lives in the Royal 
Palace at Tonga with Queen Salote, 
and is said to be the greatest 
character, outside the Royal 
Family, in the islands. He even 
has the rank and privileges* of a 
ehief and is traditionally given a 
token portion at State banquets. 


MW YACHTING POOL FOR 
HEREFORD CHILDREN 

The children in Hereford will 
soon be able to sail their model 
yachts on safe water instead of on 
the River Wye. A big pool com¬ 
plete with'jetty is to be built for 
them in the city's King George V 
Playing Field. 

Members of the Hereford Round 
Table will provide the money to 
build the pool—£1500—and do 
most of the work. The City 
Council have promised that they 
will maintain it. 

Trees for the Royal 
Children 

Two new trees will blossom next 
year in the grounds of Buckingham 
Palace. They have been given to 
Prince Charles and his sister by the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Asso¬ 
ciation, which is celebrating its 75th 
anniversary. 

The tree given to Princess Anne 
is a flowering cherry. The one 
given to Prince Charles is a lovely 
Chinese tree, a Davidia, sometimes 
called a dove tree. 


STONE AGE CAVE 

Coygon Cave, between Laug- 
harne and Pendine in Carmarthen¬ 
shire has been scheduled as an 
ancient monument to be preserved. 
Excavations have shown that wild 
beasts lived in it during the Stone 
Age. The cave hyena, woolly 
rhinoceros, and a species of deer 
are among the extinct animals 
whose bones have been discovered 
there. 


The Canadian Minister of Trans¬ 
port has announced that two extra 
icebreakers will help keep the St. 
Lawrence River open this winter. 

Since the 1920*s the season for 
navigation on the river has been 
prolonged for a month or more, 
and ice docs not now usually seal 
up the waterway till mid-December. 
Ships can expect to be free, too, 
to move again much earlier in 
April than was once the case. 

An air reconnaissance service to 
warn ships of conditions ahead of 
them has done fine work and is to 
be extended this winter. 


Rockets at the Crystal 
Palace 

Once famous for its firework 
displays, the Crystal Palace was 
recently the scene of rocket tests. 
The B B C’s 709-foot television 
mast was being tested for wind 
resistance. Ten rockets, each 
giving half-a-ton thrust, were 
fixed near the top of the mast, 
and as each rocket was fired, 
instruments in a van below 
recorded the effect on the tower. 



FAITHFUL SERVANT 

Miss Alice Keeton who is a 
cleaner at a Derby factory has been 
with the firm for 73 years. She 
started when she was seven, helping 
her mother make buns and coffee 
for the workmen every morning. 

She still walks the two miles 
from her home to begin her work 
of cleaning each day at Five o'clock 
in the morning. 


Speed-up in Bangkok 

Rickshaw boys in Bangkok, Thailand’s capital, found their 
bicycle-powered vehicles too slow. Now they are fitting 
motor-cycles, and our picture shows one of the new combin¬ 
ations on the road. 


THIS KIND WORLD 

Every Saturday afternoon two 
12-year-old Somerset girls, Mary 
Kcrridge and Rosemary James of 
Saltford, cycle off to take gifts of 
fruit and flowers to elderly women 
in Kcynsham Hospital, not far 
away. They buy these gifts with 
their own pocket money, and need¬ 
less to say, their weekly visits are 
regarded as red-letter days by the 
old ladies. 

The girls also send birthday 
greetings to their adopted 
“grannies." and they are now 
making plans to give them Christ¬ 
mas presents. 


TO MECCA IN THE 
MODERN STYLE 

Forty years ago Lawrence of 
Arabia and his Arab army blew up 
stretches of the Hcdjaz Railway in 
Amman to hinder the operations of 
the Turks in World War One. Now 
the Director of the Hedjaz Railway 
has invited tenders for the work 
of reconstructing the derelict line. 

The line stretches 527 miles from 
Ma’an in Jordan to the Saudi 
Arabia city of Medina, but it is 
proposed to extend it to Mecca, to 
enable it to carry pilgrims to the 
holy city in a modern style. 



T he things we do to your TRIUMPH before you 
so much as see it! Every part is tested—particu¬ 
larly the steel frame which is the basis of the entire 
machine. In severe tests, machines squash and stretch 
the steel, ensuring that it will stand up to all the 
varied strains of a lifetime —the long grinds, the 
sudden jolts, the twists and turns and dents. 


It’s because of scientific testing like this that you can be 
sure of your TRIUMPH. You’ll own a bike that’s tough 
as well as good-looking, reliable as well as thoroughly 
up-to-date. You’II feel the difference when you set off 
for your very first TRIUMPH bike-ride—the new 
TRIUMPH is- more, much more, than just another 
bicycle; it’s a scientific bicycle for a scientific age! 


The New TRIUMPH has science behind it 


L_ 


Leamington Popular touring cycle for Boys 
with many special items including 
Sturmey-Archer 3-speed com¬ 
bining ‘Dynohub’ hub lighting, 
lamps and Dry Battery Unit, 

Dunlop tyres with ‘Airseal’ 
tubes, kitbag, tools & Green , 
finish. £23.15.3 incl. P. Tax. 

£1 DEPOSIT 
and 38 weekly payments of 14/3 
tAS IUU7TRATED) 


Girls 



TU 


\ PRODUCT OF RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LTD . NOTTINGHAM 
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UT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABO\] r . 

TV HAS A LOOK AT 
AMATEUR RADIO 


r ;««•: 


(Calling America from a corner 
of Studio E in B B C Children's 
TV next Monday will be 18-ycar* 
old David Pratt of Bingley, York¬ 
shire. Will he get a reply? 

“I think there's a jolly good 
chance." That is what David told 
me when 1 phoned him in his trans¬ 
mitter “den ” at Bing¬ 
ley the other evening. 

To speak to me he 
had to break off from 
a radio chat with a 
fellow-amateur “some¬ 
where in Yorkshire.” 

David, who runs his 
own private trans¬ 
mitter with the call 
sign G 3 KEP, has 
been chosen for 
Studio E as one of 
Britain's most enter¬ 
prising radio teenagers. 

Young viewers will 
see him working a 
transmitter lent for 
the programme by the 
Science Museum, South Kensing¬ 
ton. Mr. Gerald Garratt, of the 
Radio Department there, tells me 
that the Post Office is co-operating 
by granting a special licence for the 
occasion with the call sign 
GB 3 LG, the last letters standing 
for Lime Grove. A transmitting 
aerial is being specially erected on 
Lime Grove roof. 

Transmitting on ten metres, 
David will send a general call to 
America, and it is more than likely 
that someone on the Atlantic sea¬ 
board will pick him up and reply. 
If so, the voice will be heard on 
a loudspeaker in the Lime Grove 
studio. 


The programme will be intro¬ 
duced by Arthur Garratt, well 
known in T V science features. 
“We are very remote cousins,” said 
Mr. Gerald Garratt. 

David Pratt, who now works as 
a technical development engineer 
with a radio and gramophone firm, 



David Pratt at his transmitter 

Reproduced by courtesy of Short R at e Magazine 

got his first transmitting licence in 
January 1955. Educated at Bradford 
Grammar School, he gave many 
lectures on radio there, helping his 
schoolfellows to prepare for such 
radio exams as that of the City 
and Guilds. One of his successful 
“pupils” was his own physics 
master. 

“Sometimes I stay up all night 
exchanging radio messages,” David 
told me. “I have not contacted 
America so far, but I think we’ll get 
somebody all right on Monday.” 

He has been making most of 
his radio apparatus himself ever 
since he began building crystal 
receiving sets many years ago. 


YEARS OF ENDLESS FUN 

Sent for S/. 

SUPER MINICINE 

Th>» famous uiovi*i auil 
.‘.till projector in one 
with G films and trans¬ 
former. 300 exciting 
■ olour films. Cash 
105 - or 5/- deposit 
& 18 Itntly. payts. 
of 6 2. Post 2/6. 

MASTER-BUILDER 

^nisatioiial. Houses, 

••asilt .s, bridges, ships, 
aeroplanes easily 
built. Unbreakable 
polythene bricks. 

Cash 29/- or 5/- 
D e p*) sit and 8 
Monthly payts. 

of 3/4. Past 2/-. _ 

HOPE LABORATORIES LTD. (CN5), _ 

151 Orury Lane, Oldham, Lancs. 





The Lesdix Crystal Set 

A neat and attrac¬ 
tive de-luxe Table 
Model Wireless 
Receiver — needs 
only a good aerial 
and earth for sweet, 
clear reception. The 
case, as illustrated, 
can be supplied in 
pastel shades of 
Pink, Green Blue, 
Orange and Yellow. 
Fitted tapped aerial 
coil, variabte con¬ 
denser, diode detector which needs no 
adjustment, transformer and double head¬ 
phones, with all aerial, earth and headphone 
plugs and sockets. Tested and ready for use, 
35/-, post 2/6. THE STANDARD MODEL as 
above but in Brown bakelitc case, 
4' x 3* x2", 30/-, post 2/6. 

Are you learning Morse 1 

Electradix can offer an ex-Air Ministry 
MORSE PRACTICE SET comprising 
service-type, well-balanced Morse kty, twin 
coil buzzer, wired on base with space for 
battery, 10/-, post 2/-. Morse key only, 4,6, 
post 1/-, 

ELECTRADIX RADIOS 

Dept. S, 214 Queenstown Road, 
Battersea, S.W.8. MACculoy 2/59 


MAKING 
GOOD MAPS 
IS EASY 
with 

“ATLA8 
MAKER’* 

Wonderful help at 
school. Perfect 
maps without 
tracing. Acetate 
cut-out jives outline qu*'l tit « 

Second cut-out r.ver* and * » 

special coloured foldtr cor,**<rnnj v.i d 
geographical facts Cte*». fcr>..i‘ 
U.S.A. 2/11 each. POUIkfl. 

Scrt M. trnal I Ci. M St*rm h\,w. 
Dtp! C.l. Ivi, IHmli U IjrOW, : V 

*.t fi'Sh f.tt \ 
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Young Russians 
prefer the 
old tunes 

\Y HAT do Russian teenagers like 
in the way of popular music? 
My old friend. Bob Reid, who 
recently returned from a trip to 
Moscow, will have some surprises 
for us in a broadcast he is giving 
in the Home and Light at 11.31 on 
Saturday morning. 

While in the Russian capital he 
made an inquiry into what music 
teenagers preferred and what 
“pop” tunes the gramophone com¬ 
panies were producing. He found 
that their favourites were the sort 
of tunes that were popular here 
about 30 years .ago. The style of 
playing reminded him of the British 
and American dance bands of the 
1920's. 

Listeners will hear two melodies 
from one of Russia’s latest films, 
Carnival Night. According to 
Arthur Phillips, who edits the pro¬ 
gramme, one can compare this 
picture to a Hollywood musical 
of the late 1930’s. But the 
Russian folk music is quite won¬ 
derful, as we can hear in recordings 
Reid made of various choirs. 

Watch out for Ramar 

JJunting outfits are popular 
among young viewers in 
America who follow the adventures 
of Ramar of the Jungle. They may 
become popular in this country, 
too, for this 
white hunter 
and doctor 
makes his first 
bow in British 
T V in Asso¬ 
ciated Tele¬ 
vision at 4.55 
p.m. on Satur¬ 
day, and will 
be seen weekly 
for a whole 
year. 

The Ramar is played by Cali¬ 
fornian-born Jon Hall, who has 
spent much of his life in Tahiti, 
where he won the island’s swim¬ 
ming championship. His role in 
these stories is to guide tourist 
hunters on safari. He not only 
contrives their hair’s-breadth 
escapes, but knows how to get on 
friendly terms with head hunters 
and witch doctors. 

All done by mirrors 

A lice, as wc know, stepped right 
through the Looking Glass. 
Percy Thrower, the Gardening 
Club expert in B B C Television, 
stays this side of the mirror, but 
sometimes he looks into it forhalf- 
an-hour at a stretch. It is his way 
of rehearsing for those jobs in the 
garden or potting shed that seem 
to corne so easily to him in 
Gardening Club on Sunday after¬ 
noons. 

Viewers have wondered how he 
manages to that brightly while 
popping plants into Ibc flower- pots 
with the ease of a Lonjmcr. He 
neve; Uutthh", ;ujiJ flom/h wood!) 
has ney»\* yet bei*» known to break 
a pM ox spill so Him.1 1 as ;» spoon¬ 
ful of ear lb. 

PA b« *ans«: of my homework,” 

I Inow i. ‘Il's all done 

W mu/or. 



Jon Hall 


PRINCESS MARGARET 
DOCTOR OF MUSIC 

Princess Margaret 
will be wearing 
collegiate cap and 
gown this Wednes¬ 
day afternoon when 
Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother, as 
Chancellor of London 
University, confers on 
her the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of 
Music. 

BBC cameras will 
be in Senate House to 
show viewers the cere¬ 
mony. Those of us 
who miss the live 
broadcast can see tele¬ 
recordings in the even¬ 
ing. 

Princess Margaret is 
known to enjoy good 
music. She has played 
the piano since she 

was a little girl. The Princess at Windsor in 1940 

How Jim Smith became Jim Dale 

Jim Dale, singer and guitarist in 
Saturday’s Six-Five Special in 
BBC Television, owes his name to 
a typing mistake three years ago, 
when he was 17. His real name is 
Jim Smith, which was how he was 
introduced as an “unknown** to 
BBC producer Ronnie Taylor in 
1954. But a secretary confused 



Puppets in 

pwo-FOOT high puppets are to 
present the famous story of 
Beauty and the Beast in BBC 
Children's T V next Tuesday. They 
have all been made by Gordon 
Murray in the Lime Grove work¬ 
shop, which was featured in C N 
on October 26. 

Mr. Murray tells me this fairy 
tale to music will have a ten-piece 
orchestra conducted by Rex Red¬ 
man. The story of the cottager 
and his three daughters will be told 


him with his agent, Stanley Dale, 
and mixed the two names. 

He emerged as Jim Dale, the 
popular young singing star who 
teams up on Saturday with Michael 
Holliday, Johnny Duncan and his 
Blue Grass Boys, Laurie Gold and 
his Pieces of Eight, and other Six- 
Five Special favourites. 

Fairyland 

by a.narrator, but the puppets will 
also do some of the talking through 
voices off-stage. 

Special scenery includes the 
lovely rose garden at the palace 
where the Beast lives—the Beast 
who falls in love with the youngest 
daughter, Beauty, and turns out in 
the end not to be a Beast al all, 
but a handsome Prince. 

The photograph gives you an 
idea of the elaborate costumes 
which are to be used. 



Beauty and the Beast 

!'<■ t raduced by courtesy of The Radio Times 
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Listening to a 
lost opera 


QUEEN VICTORIA OPENS 
NEW LAW COURTS 


LONDON*—This week's opening 
of the new Royal Courts of Justice 
in the Strand by Queen Victoria 
marked the opening of a new 
era in the history of British Justice. 
For the first time, all except 
ihe criminal branches of the 
law courts will function in one 



Queen Victoria at the opening ceremony in the 
new building 

Ihthon Picture Library 


group of buildings instead of being 
dispersed. 

The Queen travelled from Wind¬ 
sor in a special train to Paddington 
Station and then drove to the 
Strand in an open carriage, while 
a procession of judges, in their full 
regalia, started from Westminster 
Hall. All along the route the 
Queen’s appearance was the signal 
for outbursts of cheering and 
general ex ci foment. 

Inside the majestic Great Hall of 
the new buildings, where the open¬ 
ing ceremony was to take place, the 
JMnce of Wales, Mr. Gladstone, 
: -tnd members of the Royal Family 
came in from an ante-room and 
took up positions near the dais 
that had been erected at the far 
<md of the Hall. Then a stirring 
blare of trumpets announced Her 
Majesty’s entrance into the build¬ 
ing and an invisible band began to 
play the march from Mendelssohn’s 
Athalie. Her Majesty took her 
Place on the dais and the brief 
opening ceremony began. 


be equipped with this new form of 
lighting. 

This grand new building covers 
a site, of five acres. As a result 

of a competition in 1872 the 

designs of Mr. George Edmund 
Street, R.A., were chosen for the 
building, which incorporates many 
modern devices and 
improvements. Heat¬ 
ing will be by means 
of hot water circulat¬ 
ing at low pressure 
through pipes of a 
total length of eleven 
miles. Special ventila¬ 
tion has been arranged 
so that warm or. cool 
air can be introduced 
into the building as 
desired. Despite these 
modern devices, Mr. 
Street has used the 
Gothic style. 

As a result one can 
easily imagine that the 
Great Hall is the nave 
of some cathedral, the 
pointed arches soaring 
to a height of 80 feet. 
Round it are grouped 
24 courts and 1000 
rooms. White stone is 
used only for the 
fa?ade, and behind it 
are 35 million bricks. 

Mr. Street made over 3000 draw¬ 
ings and devoted the whole of his 
time to the work. Her Majesty 
referred yesterday to the general 
regret that he did not live to see 
the completion of his work. 

(The Gothic style of architecture 
was practised in Western Europe 
from about 1150 to 1550 and seen 
to most glorious effect in many of 
our medieval cathedrals. The 19th 
century saw a great revival of 
Gothic architecture , in hundreds 
of churches, railway stations, and 
various other public buildings. 
The Houses of Parliament are 
among the more notable examples 
of the 19th-century Gothic style.) 


GOLDEN KEY 

The Lord Chancellor handed to 
the Queen a golden key engraved 
with the initials R.CJ. (Royal 
Courts of Justice), After addresses 
l, l welcome the Queen returned the 
^y to the Lord Chancellor, deliver¬ 
ing into his care these Courts of 
Cuv. Her Majesty then walked 
mto the quadrangle, where she met 
l he contractors and representatives 
°f the workmen. 

The Great Hall, was open to the 
Public from 3 o’clock. The electric 
incandescent lamps attracted much 
a he»tion when they.were switched 
on in the early, evening. This is 
°ne of the first great buildings to 


NEW SUPPLIES FOR 
ANTARCTIC SCIENTISTS 

The little motor vessel Tottan is 
now on her way to the Antarctic 
with fresh stores for the Royal 
Society’s base at Halley Bay (on 
the Weddell Sea), where 21 men 
are carrying out International 
Geophysical Year research. She is 
expected to arrive there early in 
the New Year, having first 
delivered cargo at the main Nor¬ 
wegian I.G.Y. base. 

Two weather experts, a doctor, 
and a wireless operator are also 
travelling to Halley Bay and 
when they arrive some of the “old 
hands ” will be able to come 
home. 

The Tottan is taking two years’ 
supply of food and fuel to the 
Royal Society’s base. This is in 
case unusually bad ice conditions 
should make. it impossible for a 
ship to reach there by January 
1959, soon after the I.G.Y. has 
ended. 


The other day opera enthusiasts 
of Milan were able to witness the 
performance of an opera which 
had not been heard for nearly 
250 years. 

It was by Domenico Scarlatti 
(1685-1757) the great Italian harp¬ 
sichord player who once competed 
publicly with Handel and was 
judged his equal on that instru¬ 
ment. 

The work had long been lost 
till it was found recently by a 
Franciscan friar among some 
papers which had been put out for 
salvage. It was written when the 
composer ’was in the service of 
the Queen of Poland who, in exile 
from her country during the Great 
Northern War, was living in Rome 
and had a private theatre there. 


CHANGING THE SHAPE 
OF HOLLAND 

The Dutch have decided to 
carry out a huge engineering pro¬ 
ject, the biggest in the history of 
the Netherlands. It is called the 
Delta Plan, and will mean closing 
up sea estuaries round the island 
of Zeeland with four gigantic sea 
dykes running a total length of 
nearly 19 miles. When this great 
work is completed the map of 
Holland will be changed, for Zee- 
land will be joined to the main¬ 
land. 

The new dykes will prevent any 
repetition of disasters like that in 
the spring of 1953, when the sea 
crashed through 300 miles of the 
defences in this region and flooded 
half a million acres of fertile land. 
More than 1800 people lost their 
lives then, as well as many thou¬ 
sands of cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, 
and poultry. 


TV ON THE LOOKOUT 

Television will aid navigation on 
the newly-launched 20,500-ton 
Swedish tanker Meline. A camera 
on the foremast will relay the view 
over the bows to a screen on the 
bridge. 

Most tankers have their bridge 
amidships, but that of the Meline 
is aft. This means a restricted 
view over the bows, which tele¬ 
vision will overcome. But a man 
will be there acting as a lookout 
just the same. 

Noddy and Silky 



Gloria Johnson plays Silky, and 
Colin Saul*;- plays Noddy, >\lien 
Noddy in Toyland starts its run 
on December 23 at the Princes 
Theatre, London. 


Here’s the 




the book to go high 
on your CHRISTMAS LIST! 


Full of thrills, facts and magnificent 
pictures, it covers all aviation subjects 
from rockets that think to airfields 
that float. The author—with the 
help of the vast resources of Flight— 
has produced the most informative, 
accurate and up - to - the - minute 
aviation book yet—don’t miss it! 

Make sure that Father sees this — 
he'll want to read it too ! 


ROCKETS 
AIRLINERS 
SPACE FLIGHT 
BOMBERS 

VERTICAL TAKE-OFF 
ATOMIC POWER 
TEST PILOTS 
AIRPORTS 

FIGHTERS, ETC., ETC. 

with a foreword b/ 

PETER TW1SS 

12$. 6d. 
net 



BRAND 

NEW 


UNDER HALF THE 
ORIGINAL PRICE 

THE MULTI-PURPOSE TOOL 
THAT EVERY BOY SHOULD HAVE 





CONSTRUCTION 

KITS 

YOU MUST 
GET DAD 
TO BUY 

YOU 

A SET 

(HE WILL 
WANT TO USE 
IT TOO!) 


The " Juneero " Multi-purpose Tool is a correctly designed engineering device for making, 
modelling and mending in me.tal. It bends metal or rod, it punches holes, it cuts and 
shears. There is literally no limit to the number of models that can be made with 
"Juneero," the following are typical examples—Model Curs, Aeroplanes, Railway 
Equipment, Cranes, Windmills, etc., etc., but any boy will think of 101 more 
iobs which can be done with " juneero." 

WRITE FOR DETAILS OF WHAT “JUNEERO" DOES. 


SET NO. 0. Juneero 
Tool only and instruc¬ 
tions. 


LISTED 
at 25/- 

Post and 
Pkg. 
1/9. 


SET NO. I A. Juneero Tool . 
f Pocket Strip ond Rod, Assort¬ 
ment Metal Discs, Nuts ond 
Bolts, Screw Cutting Die, 
Spanner, Screwdriver ond 
Gloss Substitute. 

LISTED it 
32,6 

Post and 
Pkg. 2/3. 


m LISTED at m m xr 

9 ■ m 12 6 


SET NO. 2A. Juneero Tool, 
Metal Sheets, 2 Packets Metal Strip 
and Reds. Assortment Metat Discs, 
Nuts and Bolts, Screw Cutting Die, 
Spanner, Screwdriver, Class Sub¬ 
stitute, Shears, Scrole Tool, Xakto 
Slide Gauge, Plain 
and Corrugated 
Metal Sheet. 

LISTED at 49 6 
Post and Pkg. 3/3 


1 

2V 


ONLY A HUGE PURCHASE ENABLES US TO OFFER AT SUCH REMARKABLY 
LOW PRICES. REDUCTION FOR LARGE QUANTITIES. 

CLAUDE RYE LTD. 

(DEPT. CN), 895-921 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6. renown 4174 (M lines, 
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The Editor's 



John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London . EC4 
DECEMBER 7.1957 

FROM CYCLE TO 
MOTOR-CYCIE 

jYJosT boys look forward to 
the day when they will 
be able to ride a motor-cycle; 
and there can be few 15-year- 
olds who do not think they 
could manage one just as well 
as their older brothers. 

At present the minimum age 
for motor-cyclists is 16, and 
there are many people who 
think even this is too young. 
But after a long inquiry into 
the subject, the Committee of 
Road Safety are of the view 
that the minimum age should 
remain at 16. 

They feel, however, that 
after passing a test .15-year- 
olds should be granted licences 
for motor-powered bicycles— 
mopeds, as they are generally 
known—provided that they 
take another test at 16 before 
being allowed to ride a motor- 
cycle. 

The Committee further 
recommend that there should 
be different age limits for 
driving different classes of 
motor-cycles. They feel that it 
is dangerous to allow a 16- 
year-old without any previous 
motor-cycle experience to start 
riding the largest type of 
machine. They suggest, there¬ 
fore, that no one under 17 
should be allowed to ride a 
machine of higher power than 
250 c.c. 

To sum up: progress by 
stages at successive ages, and 
that is always good sense. 


SPEEDY TORTOISE 

'Che tortoise mascot of an 
T R.A.F. squadron now serv¬ 
ing in West Germany has been 
promoted to flight lieutenant. 

Nicknamed Albert Du Crosses, 
the tortoise has been promoted 
“in recognition of his three 
years’ service with the squadron; 
his more than 50 flying hours in 
nine types of aircraft over seven 
countries; and his 13 breaks 
through the sound barrier.” 

Flight Lieutenant Albert Du 
Crosses is certainly no slow¬ 
coach. In fact, he must easily 
be the fastest tortoise in the 
world. 

Think on These Things 

npHE prophet Isaiah speaks of 
Christ as “the Prince of 
Peace.” “His name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
The Mighty God, The ever¬ 
lasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace.” (Isaiah 9. 6). 

We know that Jesus is the 
“Prince of Peace.” When He 
was born on earth the message 
of the angels was: “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, goodwill towards men.” 

Jesus brings peace because He 
brings forgiveness. We cannot 
have peace in our lives unless we 
are right with God. A struggle 
goes on in all of us between 
good and evil, and .it can only 
be resolved when we surrender 
our lives to God. 

There can never be peace in 
our homes, at our work, or in 
the wider world, if we are selfish 
and ignore the needs of others. 
God first, others next, and our¬ 
selves last—that is the right 
order. For the way of Jesus is 
the way of peace. O. R. C. 

The best fun 

TToubtless God could have 
provided us with better fun 
than hard work, but I don’t 
know what it is. To be born 
poor is probably the next best 
thing. 

Sir James Barrie 


Grub’s up 

TZangaroo - TAIL soup, baked 
^ python, crocodile steaks, 
and witchetty grubs were on the 
menu at a recent Melbourne 
party celebrating the Australian 
premiere of the film Around the 
World in 80 Days. 

Witchetty grubs, a delicacy 
favoured by the Aborigines, are 
large, fat, and white. They 
are- found under the bark of 
eucalyptus trees and are said 
to have a nutty taste. The 
Aborigines eat them raw, but 
those at Melbourne were served 
in egg and breadcrumb batter. 

As the head waiter might have 
said, “Grub’s up!” 


I 


Like Tommy Stout 

HD ING Dong Bell, Pussy’s in 
D the well.” So runs the old 
nursery rhyme, which also tells 
us that it was little Tommy Stout 
who pulled her out. 

Well, remembering this rhyme, 
three little American boys re¬ 
cently went one better and saved 
the life of a playmate who had 
fallen down a well in Washing¬ 
ton. They lowered a near-by 
bucket at the end of a rope, and 
then two of them held on, sup¬ 
porting the unlucky lad while 
the other ran for help. 


THEY SAY . . . 

T used to enjoy piers very much 
x as a small boy but during the 
war I once had to walk the 
whole length of Southend Pier to 
get to my ship and the glamour 
rather wore off piers after that. 

Prince Philip 

always take off my hat to 
Sir Winston Churchill.- 

Lord Attlee 

T have returned from the U.S.A. 

greatly encouraged by the 
wealth of goodwill displayed 
towards this country from coast 
to coast. 

Mr. Geoffrey Rippon.'M.P. 

TMe deep oceans cover pver 
two-thirds of the surface of 
the world, and yet more is 
known about the shape of the 
surface of the moon than is 
known about that of the bottom 
of the ocean. 

Mr. A. S. Laughton, of the National 
Institute of Oceanography 


Two to oue 

A philosopher was teaching a 
^ class in which one of the 
pupils had far too much to say. 

“Young man,” he said, “we 
have two ears, but only one 
tongue, and this is in order that 
we may listen just twice as much 
as we speak.” 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by 
three answers or comments you might make; but, in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or" six 


correctly is very good. 

1. These are prolife plants. 
A—Rarely found. 

B—Short-lived. 

C—Spread quickly. 

We heard about his demise. 
A—A happy inspiration. 

B—We are sorry he died. 

C—A stupid mistake. 

made 


2 . 


3. 


The government 
crucial decision. 

A—An important choice. 

B—Hard-hearted. 

C—A foregone conclusion. 


(Answers are given on page 16) 
k She wore a scintillating neck¬ 
lace. • 

A—Sparkling. 

B—Brightly-coloured. 

C—Expensive. 

5. The scientist examined a 
viscous substance. 

A—Sticky. 

B—Spongy. 

C—Evil-smelling. 

5. We look forward to halcyon 
days. 

A—Long. 

B—Peaceful. 

C—Exciting. 







Thirty Years Ago 

Front the Children's Newspaper , 
December 10, 1927, 

A new and remarkable applica- 
x tion of wireless signalling is 
announced. When switched on 
in a fog at sea signals last for 
one second in every half-minute. 

The signal is received as a 
streak of coloured light flashing 
over the compass-card on the 
bridge of the receiving vessel. 
The streak appears at the exact 
point of the compass from which 
the message has been- sent out, 
and its intensity shows how far 
it has travelled. 

Thus vessels put into com¬ 
munication by the new invention 
will know each other’s'exact 
position, and night collisions 
may be avoided. 


OUR HOMELAND 


1 lot fine tow er looking out 

o\*;r iVttUhir*. vj JJajo: of Aorlliop 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Robert Herrick wrote: 
Who with a little cannot 
content 

Endures an everlasting punish¬ 
ment. 


be 


Out and 

About 

"The flowers of gorse, }j tl]c 
pointed yellow flames, arc 
bright- in the brief sunshin- 
which makes the hoarfrost gliu C r 
all over the common, with a 
dear sky the white traces 0 f 
winter’s frosty fingers would 
have melted away early j n th e 
morning. Now a chilly east wind 
has come up and promises more 
frost this evening. 

On the whole, December k 
generally more like autumn than 
winter. 

LEAVES STILL GREEN 
Severe weather before the 
New Year is so rare that we 
could not be surprised to notice 
how many leaves remained on 
bramble bushes, some still green 
and others tinged with red" and 
yellow.' ' 

At the edge of the common 
the old lane Is sheltered by trees 
as well as.a dip in the ground. 
The brambles are thicker and 
greener there, along with some 
dense green dark privet, not to 
mention the holly bushes, which 
hardly count as they are ever¬ 
green. , .. ' ■■ y! "■ 

The birds we saw were as 
lively as aTany time, except the 
spring breeding' season. They 
showed no* more concern about 
the threat of wintry weather 
than the flowers which go on 
blooming as a matter of course 
at this time. The gorse we saw 
is one of the hardy sort, not 
minding the open. Jasmine, 
which looks delicate, will bloom 
in most places. But others de¬ 
pend more on shelter, as lor 
instance the primrose, the daisy, 
and the violet, not to mention 
the lingering garden roses. 

INSIDE THE HEDGE 
The flowers of December keep 
the many insects alive which, in 
cold weather^- welcome the com¬ 
parative warmth inside a hedge. 
So do small birds. Among the 
finches we noticed was a hand¬ 
some, though soberly-pl urn aged 
bramble finch. He stays here 
only for the winter, and knows 
as well as our native birds that 
insects can be found in a good 
hedge as well as inside tne 
woods. 

We saw the commonest of our 
native finches, (some say it is tne 
commonest of all our native 
birds)—the handsome chan inch, 
and also the distinctively 
coloured yellow-hammer, a close 
relative of the corn biuiun?- 
The yellow-hammer is the but* 
whose spring song has been 
translated into the words, *> 
little bit of bread and 
cheese,” but he is quite plea^u 
with a lot of little midges lurking 
in bushes at this time of yeai* 
WINTER’S LOST DAYS 
At the end of the year U « 
nearly ajways.easy to find sign> 
of milder conditions than o«y 
calendars and, books aboutagu- 
culture suggest. One cause * 
the seeming change is that \v 
our calendar was altered in i - - 
eleven days were dropped, wn* * 
used to be December / 
December 18. 
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MASTER TELLER OE 
TALES OF THE SEA 

Joseph Conrad was a remarkable man, a Polish-born 
sailor who came home from (he sea, became a British 
subject and , turning his hand to writing in an alien tongue, 
produced some of the finest novels written in English 
during the last hundred years . We remember him specially 
this week because he was born on December 3 just a 
hundred years ago. 



Joseph Conrad —his real name 
was Korzeniowski—was born 
in one of the southern provinces 
of Poland at a time when that 
country was divided between three 
powers: Tsarist Russia, Germany, 
and the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
which broke up in the First World 
SVar. 

While Joseph was still a child 
his father joined a Polish uprising, 
was arrested, and was sent into 
exile in Russia. Josef and his 



Joseph Conr&d 


mother followed, and when she 
died the boy was sent back to 
Poland to live with an uncle. 

At school he read translations 
of Captain Marryat and Victor 
Hugo and formed a passion for 
the sea. When he was nearly 17, 
despite opposition, he resolved to 
go to sea and spent three years in 
French ships. Some of his exciting 
adventures can be read in his 
novel The Arrow of Gold. 

SEA OF ADVENTURE 

The Mediterranean thencefor¬ 
ward had a special appeal for 
Conrad, and in his novels The 
Rover and Suspense are some 
wonderful descriptions of its 
coast and of ships and seamen, 
mostly French. In his recollec¬ 
tions of his life as a sailor, most 
of it spent in the British merchant 
navy, Conrad wrote: 

“ Happy is he who, like Ulysses, 
has made an adventurous voyage; 
and there is no such sea for 
adventurous voyages as the Medi¬ 
terranean—the inland sea which 
the ancients looked upon as so 
vast and so full of wonders. And, 
indeed, it was terrible and wonder¬ 
ful; for it is we' alone who, 
swayed by the audacity of our 
minds and the tremors of our 
hearts, are the sole artisans of all 
the wonder and romance of the 
world.” 

One finds this mood of Conrad 
in stories set in all parts of the 
world, from the East Indies to 
South America. Some of the best 
tales are sea stories, but with real 
meaning in the human characters, 
as in Youth, Typhoon, The Nigger 
of the Narcissus. Others have a 
touch of mystery, such as The 
Shadow Line and The Secret 
Sharer. 

. One of his best stories, Lord 


Jim, is a powerful study of a 
young seaman fighting with his 
conscience and trying to atone for 
an act of cowardice. But in telling 
it the author once more packs 
the pages with vivid scenes, 
mainly in Far Eastern waters. 

Some of Conrad's other tales 
are romantic and exciting enough 
for anybody, though not con¬ 
nected with ships at sea, among 
these being the novel. Victory. 

. Conrad’s work js coloured by 
his own deepest feelings. This is 
understandable, for he had sad 
memories of his oppressed 
Poland and of the death of his 
mother in exile. His going to sea 
was a kind of escape, and he was 
determined to justify himself to 
his relatives and friends. 

In his years in the British mer¬ 
chant service he worked up from 
being a hand in a coastal vessel to 
the rank of captain of foreign- 
going ships, taking his exams in 
London while he was still learn¬ 
ing English. 

FIRST NOVEL 

He had started his first book, 
Almayer’s Folly (another of the 
tales of a European in the colour¬ 
ful east) before settling in England, 
and was much encouraged by 
Edward Garnett to go on writing. 
Garnett, a fine critic, was reader 
to the publishers who launched 
Conrad. 

Everyone who reads Conrad’s 
autobiographical works knows how 
he looked on England as his 
second home. Yet he never for¬ 
got his childhood impressions. 
His books, A Personal Record and 
Notes on Life and Letters, tell us 
of this and also about his school¬ 
days. He discussed them with me 
in a long conversation at his home 
in Kent two years before he died. 

It may comfort some readers to 
knosv that Conrad confessed he 
was “no good at grammar” 
though “my composition could 
always pull me up in the class 
... As I had always been a 
reading boy, I remained a reader 
after going to sea, and reading is 
the best way to pick up any 
language.” 

R. L. Megroz 


WAITING IN COMFORT 

Push-button heating has been in¬ 
stalled in a waiting-room at Pcters- 
field Station, Hampshire. In cold 
weather passengers can push a 
button to switch on an electric 
heater in the ceiling. After 15 
minutes the heating is automatic¬ 
ally switched off, and remains off 
until passengers push the button 
agaih. 

Operating only When passengers 
are using the waiting-room, this 
service saves waste. Other stations 
will get it if the Petersfield experi¬ 
ment is successful. 


He goes to 
school by 
boat 

Most children walk or cycle to 
school, and thousands of others get 
there by bus or train, but an eleven- 
ycar-old Devon boy named Barry 
May travels part of the way by 
boat. 

Barry’s home is at Turf, at the 
southern end of the Exeter Canal, 
and a long way from the nearest 
road. On one side of it is the wide 
Exe estuary and on the other arc 
acres of marshland which are 
sometimes under water for weeks 
on end. j 

The only paths never under water j 
are the ones on either side of the j 
canal, and Barry is allowed to j 
cycle along these in summer as far j 
as the ferry at Topsham. But in f 
the winter, when gales arc often | 
blowing and the paths arc icy, he j 
has to leave home at 7.30 in the 
morning and go northwards up the 
canal in his own boat as far as 
Topsham. 

WAVE OF GREETING 

Sometimes he gets a wave of 
greeting from one of the boats that 
regularly call at Exeter. He knows 
many of these vessels and a good 
many of these crews as well, for 
he often helps his father, who is 
a lock-keeper. 

At Topsham he has to leave the 
canal and cross the River Exe on 
the ferry. The ferryman waits 
for Barry, who then ties up his 
boat so that it will be ready 
for his journey home. The ferry¬ 
man makes a special journey to 
fetch him every day, but sometimes 
the weather is so bad that the ferry 
cannot run, and then Barry has to 
miss school. But usually he steps 
off the ferry-boat at Topsham and 
walks to the station to catch a 
south-bound train to his school at 
Exmouth. 

Barry spends a good deal of his 
spare time “messing about in 
boats.” He also likes watching the 
many birds that haunt the marshes 
near his home. So do tens of 
thousands of other boys—but .not 
many of them have the fun and 
excitement of going to school by 
boat. 



Jocelyn Ward, of Haslemere, 
Surrey, played the lead in Pitch¬ 
blende, a play about Madame 
Curie. It was produced recently 
by the Hovenden Players at their 
tliRntre club in London. 


NEW TOWN FOR 
RHODESIA 

A new town to be built near 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, will 
take its name from the beautiful 
Cotswold village of North Cerney, 
near Cirencester. It will be called 
New Cerney, at the suggestion of 
one of the planners, Mr. Kenneth 
de Courcy, whose home is in the 
Cotswold village. 


Royal statue for Nigeria 

A fine statue of the Queen is 
to stand in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives in Lagos. The 
sculptor is Ben Enwomvu, art 
advisor to the ISigeriai^ 
Government, and the clay 
model, seen here, was inspected 
by Prince Philip at the exhi¬ 
bition now open at Suffolk 
Street in London. It is now 
to be cast in bronze. 


MAKE SURE OF YOUR XMAS 
SUPPLY FOR PARTIES—PRESENTS 


ORDER EARLY 



ROBINS 

“PARTY TIME” 
POPPING CORN 

FINEST AMERICAN 
POPCORN MAIZE 
One 9 or. tJn makes 
1% Gallons Popcorn. 
IT'S FUN TO POP 


XMAS ORDERS 
IMMEDIATE POSTAGE 

It supplies of “Party 
Time'* Popping Coro arc* 
not yet available in your 
district, send request to 
Robins Savoury Foods. 

Four 9 0 ?!. tins: 

2/6 ea., 10/*, postage 1/-. 

Eight 9 oz. tins: 

2/6 each, £1, post free. 


ROBINS 

SAVOURY FOODS 
CROMER 
NORFOLK 
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Sporting Flashbacks 


NEW CHURCH FOR 
CITY OF YORK 

Transforming the ruins of old 
St. Martm-le-Grand 


In AcSOLF- WATCH BETWEEN 
Cambridge university and 
Royal Wimbledon in i$2Z 
E . F. STOREY (cm writes) 
Did a record round of 66... 

HE FINISHED IN DM MESS 
And The last hole was 
INDICATED BY PLACING r 
A lighted candle 

— ON THE FLAGPOLE. 





Playing centre forward For 

ARSENAL v. ASTON VILLA,fcEC.W, 1935, 

TED DRAKE (now Chelsea manager) 
had only eight shots at goal 
— and scored with seven of them 



DOUGLAS 

('DALLY) 

DUNCAN LEFT HIS NATIVE A&LRDEEN 
To Play atrial for hull city and 

EXPECTED'TOSE AWAY FOR A IONS W6ER-5N& 

That was nearly 3o years ago and 
Except for holidays , he has Not 
RETURNED. AFTER THREE GOOD 
SEASONS WITH HULL , HE MOVED TO 
DERBY COUNTY, PLAYED FOR SCOTLAND WM 
A CUP MEDAL AND IS NOW THE SUCCESSFUL 
MANAGER OF LUTON TOWN FC 


FAIRY PENGUINS MARCH 


r J^UE city of York is to have a new 
little church in a garden. It 
will be built on part of the site of 
the bombed Church of St. Marlin- 
Jc-Grand. and the work is soon to 
be started. 

The Church of St. Martin-le- 
Cirand was once York’s chief parish 


church, and it was there that the 
Lord Mayor worshipped. It was 
a fine example of 15th-century 
architecture and was famed for the 
medieval glass in ten of its win¬ 
dows. Fortunately, three small 
windows in the south aisle, and 
also the wonderful west window, 
were taken out at the beginning of 
4 hc war and so were not destroyed 


when the church was bombed in 
1942. 

For more than 15 years the outer 
walls of St. Martin’s have been 
standing, stark and bare ruins, in 
the heart of busy Coney Street. 
Within them, weeds and coarse 
grass have grown up on the rubble. 
The fine tower at the west end has 
become the haunt of pigeons. 

But soon all this will be changed. 
A scheme approved by the War 
Damage Commission will trans¬ 
form the south aisle of the church 
into a Shrine of Remembrance. It 
will be dedicated to the men of 
York who lost their lives in the 
two World Wars, and a Book of 
Remembrance contain¬ 
ing their names will be 
placed in a casket in 
the nave. 

The great problem, 
said the Dean of York 
not long ago, has been 
not so much whether 
or not to rebuild the 
whole church, but what 
was to be done with the 
superb west window. 
This problem, however, 
has been solved by the 
architect, Mr. G. G. 
Pace, and the window' 
will be blended har¬ 
moniously in all its 
former glory with the 
new church. 

This St. Martin’s 
window, as it is called, is a 
national treasure. St. Martin of 
Tours, in his archbishop’s robes of 
rich red, is the central figure, and 
round him are 13 panels picturing 
incidents in his life. In the tracery 
are figures of angels, and at the 
foot is the kneeling figure of 
Robert Scmcr, the vicar who gave 

Continued at foot of next column 


TREASURE FIOUSE OE 
FRENCH HISTORY 

Housed in a group of historic 
buildings in one of the most beauti¬ 
ful parts of Paris, the French 
National Archives arc said to be 
the biggest in the world. It has 
114 miles of shelf and storage 
space, and recently an additional 
25 miles were added. Now plans 
are being made to increase this 
shelf space by a further 60 miles. 

Also in this group of buildings 
are laboratories and workshops 
where damaged books can be 
restored and rebound. There are 
photographic studios, too, for 
filmed records are kept of all 
France’s most precious documents. 
Valuable family records arc also 
filmed here. 


this splendid glass to his church 
in 1437. 

This great window, 30 feet high, 
will be framed in a five-sided tower 
of the new church, and will look 
out on the memorial garden. 

Separated from the bustle of 
Coney Street by the stone walls of 
the old church, this garden will be 
a hallowed place of rest; and in 
the centre of it will stand the Cross 
of Remembrance, visible to all who 
pass by, night and day. 


Australia’s Fairy Penguins are on 
the march again- These eight-inch 
birds, smallest of the penguin 
family, are actors in one of 
Nature’s most enchanting plays— 
the nightly parade from the surf to 
the rookeries on Philip Island on 
the Southern Coast of Victoria. 

For four months each year these 
tiny penguins live in the rookeries 
which dot the cliffs there. Each 
morning cither the father or mother 
goes out to sea in search of food 
while the other stays behind sitting 
on the eggs. And each night, 
shortly after the sun has set, they 
waddle from the surf, to the 
rookeries. 

OVER THE ROLLERS 

The ** walk-in.” as it is popularly 
termed, opens with an overture of 
barking that floats in from behind 
the Southern Ocean’s rolling 
breakers. Then the first little figure 
is seen, the white front reflecting 
the spotlight focused on the sea 
for the benefit of the tourists and 
schoolchildren. 

More and more of the penguins 
assemble and l hen begin their 
famous march, first noted by Sur¬ 
geon Bass when he discovered the 
island with Captain Flinders nearly 


150 years ago. In little more than 
30 minutes some 4000 birds will 
waddle ashore. 

For them it is the end of a long 
day’s swim, often exceeding 70 
miles. They are expert swimmers 
and navigators, and they always 
find their way back to the 
narrow neck" of sand in front of 
their rookeries. And they always 
return with a crop full of partly 
digested fish for the benefit of those 
at home. 

1500 CHICKS 

Before long, the rookeries on 
Philip Island will be full of chicks 
—some 1500 are expected this year 
—and even more food will be 
needed. 

The chicks are round little balls 
of fur, very playful and curious 
from the first. For three months 
they are under the flippers of their 
parents; then, in late December, 
they are left on their own. 

For little over a week they live 
off the fat of their own bodies ami 
then take their first plunge and 
swim for their own suppers.. The 
rookeries are then deserted for 
another year and all is quiet on 
Philip Island. 



The architect’s drawing of the Memorial Garden, 
•with the tower of the new' church on the left, in 
the shadow of the old. 


THE WHITE COMPANY—new picture-version of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s stir ring yarn (13) 



The Spaniards dismounted and surged up the 
hill on foot. The White Company shot the last 
of their arrows into them, and then a desperate 
hand-to-hand struggle began. Allcync, at Sir 
Nigel’s side, found himself swept hither and 
thither in the crowd of fighting men, exchanging 
thrusts one instant with a Spanish cavalier, and 
next torn away by the whirl of men and dashed 
up against some new antagonist. 



Can Alleyne fetch help in time to save The White Company ? See next week’s, concluding instalment 


Alleyne came to his senses, staggered to 
feet, and gazed wildly about him. His C)cs 1 , 
oil the grazing horses, and in an instant all ii.»' 
coinc back to him—his mission, his cornra ^ 
haste. Stumbling towards a no.?' 
saddled, he managed to bcay- 
. v its back. He felt dizzy and • 
himself he must not die, lor bis i L 
meant many lives that day. 
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1 NO CLUES FOR I 

1 THE CONWAYS \ 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinby Geoffrey Morgan |||n||||||||||||||||||||||||| i | i>^ 


A new series- 
Dublo Dinky Toys 


Brett Hall am, owner of the yacht 
Windfall, has disappeared. Amos 
and the Conways salvage the yacht, 
hut later suspect she is not 
Hal lam’s boat. Jerry discovers 
ihat Domino, a yacht similar to 
Windfall, has been sold to a Mr. 
Bland , who lives at Seeley Hall. 
Blake, a private detective working 
,w the mystery, crashes in his car 
find loses his memory. Jerry is con¬ 
vinced Blake called at Seeley Hall 
before he crashed, and he wonders 
H Bland and the accident are con¬ 
nected. Leaving Jane to watch 
from outside, he goes to the Hall 
and rings the bell. 

13. No yacht for sale 

As Jerry stood in front of the 
massive oak door trying to 
ignore his fluttering heart and 
training to catch some sound of 
movement within the house, the 
first doubts about the wisdom, of 
his mission set in. Could he carry 
it off without fluffing his lines? 
What excuse was he going to give 
for refusing to enter if Bland in¬ 
vited him? Maybe 
lane was right, he 
should have left this 
part to the skipper, 
they should have 
gone back and re¬ 
ported to him. But it 
was too late now to 
change his mind. 

He glanced back 
towards, the gates. 

They seemed a long 
way away; but his 
one consolation was 
that Jane was out 
i here, watching him. 

His attention was 
ierked back to the 
door by the rasping 
sound of a bolt and 
chain. The door 
creaked open, and 
he saw a gaunt-faced 
man in the narrow gap- He wore 
a navy jersey, dark trousers, and 
canvas yachting shoes which, Jerry 
guessed, must have muffled the 
sound of his footsteps on' the 
hoarded floor. 

“I'm sorry I haven't an appoint¬ 
ment with Mr. Bland,” Jerry began 
politely, “but I wonder if I could 
see him?” 

Mr Bland abroad 

“Mr. Bland is not here at this 
time.” The man' spoke with a 
strong foreign accent. “ He is 
i ravelling abroad.” The dark eyes 
narrowed. “What beezness do you 
huf with him?” 

“Oh, none yet.” Jerry tried to 
sound casual. “My father's look¬ 
ing for a.new boat and I’m follow¬ 
ing up all inquiries for him. I 
understand Mr. Bland has a yacht 
for sale?” 

“I do not see how you under¬ 
stand it,” the foreigner replied 
suavely. “There is no -yacht for 
sale here. Mr. Bland is abroad and 


haf left no instructions for the sale 
of his boat.” 

Jerry felt the interview less fear¬ 
some than he had imagined, but he 
was not making much progress. 

“He has a Grey Dolphin Class 
yacht?” The question had slipped 
out before he realised it might be 
giving too much away. 

The man inclined his head. He 
did not appear to understand. 

“Huh? A Class yacht, you 
say?” 

“Yes. A certain type—shallow 
draft motor-sailer. A Grey Dolphin 
Class boat. That's what we're 
looking for .” 

“Ah.” The man's frown sud¬ 
denly lifted. “A sailing yacht— 
yes?” 

“That's right” 

“You haf made a mistake,” he 
said pleasantly. “Mr. Bland keeps 
only a. motor-yacht, a cruiser. He 
used sail many months ago, but 
it was too unreliable, you under¬ 
stand? Now he haf only the 
cruiser and he chuckled—“ f 



He saw a gaunt-faced man 


haf no instructions to sell that.” 

“I see,” Jerry said lamely. 

“I am zorry you haf been 
troubled for nothings.” The man 
shuffled back a step, clearly in¬ 
dicating that he wished to close the 
door and the interview. 

“Oh, it’s no trouble,” Jerry 
answered cheerfully. “And thank 
you for the information.” 

He heard the door close as soon 
as he was in the drive, and although 
he guessed his exit from the 
grounds was watched, he did not 
look batk. . 

Jane had. left her observation 
post and was standing behind the 
hedge waiting for him as he came 
out into the lane and shut the 
gate. .. 

“ I saw it all,” she said, smiling 
with relief as he joined her. “Was 
it Bland you spoke to?” 

“ No. Some foreigner.” He 
quickly gave her the gist of the 
interview, “i think he was lying, ’ 
he ended. “I’m sure Bland is there. 


What’s more, we know from Dr. 
Weston’s son that he bought 
Domino.” 

“And the foreigner told you 
Bland used to sail months ago?” 
she queried. 

“That’s what he said. But he’s 
really slipped up, hasn’t he? We 
know that Bland bought Domino 
two months ago or thereabouts. 
Dr. Weston's son said so, and he 
ought to know.” 

Seaman s rig 

“Sure,” Jane agreed. “The 
man’s a phoney all right. One of 
Bland’s servants, I guess, put up to 
give the pat answer to any caller.” 

Jerry frowned. He remembered 
the man’s clothes. 

“No, I shouldn’t think so. He 
was in seaman’s rig. Wearing 
canvas deck shoes. Looked as if 
he’d just come off a boat.” 

“Maybe he had. It was lunch¬ 
time.” Jane’s eyes widened. 
“Sure, that could be it, Jerry. He’d 
come in for his meal. Bland saw 
you coming and sent him to the 
door. He knew what he’d got to 
say as soon as you mentioned 
boats.” 

“ Hm,” Jerry muttered. “ I 
guessed he wasn’t just a servant.” 

“You said he was a foreigner, 
too. D’you figure he was Ger¬ 
man?” 

“I don’t know, but I suppose he 
could be.” He suddenly stared at 
her in surprise. “What made you 
pick that nationality, Jane?” 

“I was just thinking what Blake 
told us, I guess. He said Brett 
Hallam had sailed for Germany— 
Cuxhaven, remember?” 

To Germany ? 

“Yes, but we’re dealing with 
Bland right now.” 

“Well, if he's mixed up in the 
business, he might have been to 
Germany, too. Maybe the whole 
thing has something to do with that 
country, and if it has, then a Ger¬ 
man helping him is a natural.” 

“Of course,” Jerry murmured 
eagerly. “ I hadn’t thought of 
that.” 

“Not that it helps us any. 
We’re not much further. Seems as 
if Bland’s a phoney, but we still 
haven’t any proof. Nothing con¬ 
crete to offer Amos for the police.’ 

Jerry nodded absently, his atten¬ 
tion suddenly focused on the nar¬ 
row overgrown track close to the 
boundary hedge. He stepped across 
to it^Jane following. 

“This should lead down to the 
river,” he said. “Now we’re here 
we ought to see all wc can. I’m 
pretty sure there’s more than the 
cruiser afloat at the end of Bland’s 
garden.” 

“I’m game,” she encouraged. 
“ You lead.” 

Jerry nodded and stepped over 
the shallow bank on to the track. 

Continued on page 12 


scaled for Hornby-Dublo Trains 



Now you can start to build 
up a model transport 
system with these new 
Dublo Dinky Toys, made to 
the scale of ‘00* gauge 
railways. They are precision 
die-cast in metal, fitted 
with grey one-piece 
“non-scratch*’ moulded 
wheels and tyres, and 
finished in safe lead free 
enamel. Now*s the time to 
start collecting. 

The first three models are 
shown below. Look out for 
further models in this series. 



You get more fun with 


DUBLO 
DINKY TOYS 

MADE IN ENGLAND BY MECCANO LTD., BINNS ROAD, LIVERPOOL 13 
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I -mvrnr The CN CHRISTMAS 



There arc too many children 
with too little of love, care, 
and—above all—security. 
With truly Christian devotion, 
backed by years of practical 
experience, The Salvation 
Army opens its arms to them, 
bringing them up as normal 
healthy children. They feel 
wanted, loved and secure— 
as, of course, they are. For 
that is the secret of happi¬ 
ness in all Salvation Army 
Homes lor Children. 

AT CHRISTMAS 
PARTICULARLY 

a special efTort is made to 
make this great children's 
festival memorable. If you, 
too, love children please send 
a gift to 113 Queen Victoria 
Street, l^don, E.C.4. 


The Salvation Army 


THE MEANING OF 
CHRISTMAS 

This year the real meaning of Christmas will he 
understood for the first time Iiy thousands of our 
children in the lonely parts of the Commonwealth and 
in other remote areas. 

This has come about as a result of the teaching of 
the “SUNDAY SCHOOL BY POST”—an important 
branch of our work. 

Over 16,000 children arc receiving weekly lessons. 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED to maintain 
and extend the work. «. 

WILL YOU HELP NOW ? 

Your gift will be gratefully acknowledged by:— 
THE SECRETARY, 

U0L0X1AL & CONTINENTAL CHURCH SOCIETY 

13 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.l. 



From SMALL Boys—- 

to fully-trained young, men—able to take their 
[daces in the world as good Christian citizens! They 
come from all parts of the United Kingdom into 
these NATIONAL Hornes which, however, arc 
NOT STATE-AIDED. Donations towards the heavy 
cost of maintenance will be gratefully acknowledged. 

£ YOU MAY KNOW, or hear of a boy, 
fatherless or motherless, or the son of in¬ 
capacitated parents, or with 4 broken-home * 
background who needs help. Please write 
to the Secretary for illustrated Brochure. 

FARNINGHAM HOUSE FOR BOYS 

Patron i II.M. Tbe Queen. 

Omcet SOUTH DARENTU, HARTFORD, KENT. 

0 Legacies are particularly helpful . 


INTERNATIONAL HELP FOR 

CHILDREN 

HELPS ONLY CHILDREN—AND 
LOOKS TO CHILDREN. FOR HELP 

Pennies, sixpences and shillings helped to 
bring Anna-Maria (with cancer of the eye) from 
Italy and Rafie (with tumour on the brain) 
from Jordan to Loudon for operations that 
could not be done in their own countries and 
sent hundreds of British children suffering from 
chronic asthma to a French Spa for treatment. 

Collections from carol-singing, nativity plays 
and “ whip-rounds** at parties should be sent to: 

INTERNATIONAL HELP FOR CHILDREN, 
43 PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.l. 



The 

GIRLS’LIFE BRIGADE 

8 Upper Belgrave Street, 
London, S.W.l. 

“ No nation can rise above 
the level of its women.” 


The G.L.B. was founded in 1902 as a character- 
training leisure time activity aiming “To help and 
encourage girls to become responsible, self-reliant and 
useful Christian women.” 

There are over 96,000 members at borne and 
overseas. Funds are needed to take advantage of 
the many opportunities for further extension. No 
gift is too small but as the need is great please give 
as generously as you can. 


PLEASE HELP US TO HELP THEM ! 

Animals can do so little to 
help themselves when ill. 

But for the free treatment 
given by the P.D.S.A. to the 
Animals of those unable to 
afford the services of a 
private veterinary surgeon 
many thousands would be 
unable to receive the proper 
care and attention they 
need. The P.D.S.A. treats 
nearly ! ,000,000 such cases 
each year. 

Will you please help us in 
this humane work by send¬ 
ing a donation to: 

T/ic General Secretary mmmMM ^■■ 

PEOPLE’S DISPENSARY FOR SICK ANIMALS 

Dtpt. C N, P.D.S.A House, Clifford Street, London W ( ' 

SUPPORTED ENTIRar BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 




||t************* +++++ + )(t + 

THE YEAR’S GOOD CAUSE! * 

A little Blind Child in Bethlehem * 
needs J 

_ YOUR HELP THIS CHRISTMAS $ 

J BIBLE LANDS MISSIONS’ AID SOCIETY * 
* 172 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.l * 

**************************** 


THE GREATEST 

Qhristmas, season of goodwill and happiness i s 
near. Exciting prospects of holidays and 
presents and parties are in all our minds; pros¬ 
pects of joys that will be all the greater because 
they will be shared with those most dear to us 
There is a wise saying that a trouble shared is a 
trouble halved, and it is equally true that happi¬ 
ness shared is happiness doubled, or even macni- 
fied a thousandfold. Christmas is above all 
seasons the one when we all wish to share our 
own happiness with others. It is the wish that 
finds expression in the greeting of “ Happy 
Christmas! ” 

If all the Happy Christmases that are wished 
could only come true, what a joyful place this 
world would be on December 25. Alas, that can 
never be! But it is, nevertheless, within the power 
of most of us to make more of those wishes come 
true. 

There is no denying that much sadness clouds 
the world, and that there are hosts of our fellow 
creatures in need. Among them are many children 
—the orphaned, the sickly, the crippled, the 
afflicted, and the very poor. For such as these, 
good wishes cannot come true without some 
practical help. 

■v 

It is hard for some of us to realise that there are 
still children in need. They do not clamour at 
our doors, or beg in the streets. Poverty is no 
longer as apparent in our own land as in bygone 
times. 

The days of “street Arabs” and “waifs and 
strays ” are happily over. Yet for all that there 
are still many children needing care and attention. 
There are motherless boys and girls, and children 
who have lost both parents. 

There is still the tragedy of the unwanted child. 
And beyond our shores there are countless 
thousands of refugee children living in dismal 
camps where there can be little joy even at Christ¬ 
mas . . . even at Christmas, when all otir thoughts 
are of the Little Child in Bethlehem. 

These are the hapless ones, unseen by most of 
us and unheard of for most of the year, who need 
all the help that can be given by those of us who 
are more fortunate. 

It is quite true that these needy children have 
friends, such as the charitable organisations whose 
appeals are printed on these pages. It is true that 
but for the efforts of such friends their suffering 
and sorrow would be even greater. It is equally 

NATIONAL tOUNCIL FOR iMML WARt j 

(Founded in 1922) I 

Encourages children to join the Animals Friends. j 

Badge 6d. Promise card free 

Our work in schools strikes 
at tbe roots of cruelty 

Further information from the Hon. Secretary j 
126, Royal College Street, London N.W.l 


















































Their happiness... your reward 


Please help to give a really happy lime 
to over 7,500 children in the care of 

DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 

Cheques, elc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Baniardo’s Homes," should 
be sent to 8 Jiarnordo House, Stepney Causctcny. London, E.l. 


“B.-P.” 

His genius has brought 
happiness to millions of 
hoys and girls the whole 
world over. 

HELP TO 
KEEP ALIVE 
HIS MEMORY 

by sharing in the cost 
of erecting a Memorial 
House to his name. 

CONTRIBUTIONS, no matter how small, may be 
sent to the Secretary: 

BADEN-POWEU MEMORIAL FLAB 

25 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.l. 



flrsas 


DEAF CHILDREN! 

Can you spare the price of a toy or a box of 
sweets for little children who cannot hear ? 
500 of them are being entertained to a 
Christmas Party organised by the National 
Institute for the Deaf. Please send what you 
can —cash or kind—to the 

N.I.D., 105 Gower Street, London, W.C.l 


“MOTHERING the MOTHERLESS” 

For over 60 years we have been 
caring for Motherless boys and 
girls and during this time over 
3000 children have been given a 
home in the truest sense. 

Will you please help this 
Christian work by sending a 
Christmas donation to— 

ALBERT WINSBURY, Secretary , 
HOMES FOR MOTHERLESS CHILDREN, 
QUEEN’S WALK, EALING, W.5. 


HELP! 


YOUNG PEOPLE- 
send for FREE COPY of 
“THE YOUNG LIFE GUARD” 

—also particulars of 

HOW TO BECOME A 
YOUNG LIFE GUARD 
and help to keep Sunday as God's Holy Day 

Please m ite to: 

Department CN1, 

LORD’S DAY OBSERVANCE SOCIETY, 
55 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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OF THESE . . . 

true that to carry out and to continue their dedi¬ 
cated efforts, these friends need help—our help, 
your help, all the help we can give. 

^ll mankind’s concern is charity, wrote the poet 
Pope more than 200 years ago, and there is 
today as much need for charity as ever. It is 
said that charity begins at home, and that is 
certainly where it usually begins; but charity in 
the truest sense of the word can never end there. 
True charity extends beyond our own four walls. 
True charity embraces all mankind. It comes to 
life in our hearts when we can think of the friend¬ 
less, the hungry, and the suffering as our sisters 
and brothers, and, torn with pity for them, are 
resolved to help them to our utmost, however 
little that may seem/ 

So, as the time draws near for us to gather 
round the family Christmas tree, with its glitter¬ 
ing ornaments and mysterious parcels, let us spare 
a thought for a tree of a different kind: that great 
Tree of Charity which spreads its branches far and 
wide, adorned with gifts for the needy, whoever 
they may be, wherever they can be found. We 
can be sure that the lights on our own tree will 
shine more brightly if we have remembered to 
adorn that other tree by sending a donation to 
one of the good causes whose work we can 
learn about by reading these appeals. 

In our charitable thoughts let us also try to find 
a place for the defenceless animals, who can 
appeal only with their eyes and are often more 
helpless than children. A glance at our own pet 
dog or cat, well cared for, will remind us of those 
others who would be ill-treated or perhaps wan¬ 
dering homeless and hungry this Christmas were 
there no societies devoted to protecting them. 

In this great season of giving let us be mindful 

of all who are in need. Eternally true are the 
words of St. Paul: And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity. 


JOIN THE 
ANIMALS FRIENDS 


Send stamps for particulars to : 

LEAGUE AGAINST CRUEL 
SPORTS 

(Animal Friends Dept.) 

58, MADDOX STREET, LONDON, W.l 


Please, Mister — 

Can Nobody 
Help My Dog? 

“ Yes of course we can help him — 
and all the other dogs who may be 
in special need of care. This is one 
of the Canute Defence Free Clinics 
up and down the country where the 
pet\ of the poorest receives treatment 
equal to the fines fin the land” 

Every National Canine 
Defence League Clinic has 
a full hospital service behind 
it. . . It is to maintain and 
develop this service—as well 
as all our other humane activities, protecting dogs 
from cruelty and ill-usage of every kind—that we 
ask for the practical help of all kind-hearted people. 



CANINE 


DEFENCE 


Secretary: R. Harvey Johns, B.Sc., 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 


A 







WILL 1 YOU HELP US TO SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM OF PROVIDING FOR THE NEEDY 

(young and old) AT CHRISTMAS TIME? 

YOUR GIFT can lie an Xmas Blessing to the 
people of the East End Mission. 

PLEASE SEND to Rev. WILLIAM MOTSON, 

EAST END MISSION, 583 COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E.l. 


Fvrthcr Charity Appeals » 


i -j ■ 
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NO CLliES FOR THE CONWAYS ‘ .IT.‘. ;:_ F" " . 


’ Continued from pagr 9 

“Quiet as you can,” he advised. 
“The path seems to foliovv the 
houndary of the garden jolly 
closely. Daren't give ourselves 
away now." 

It was rough going, and it was 
n!ow because they were careful to 
avoid any sound as they thrust their 
way through brambles and thickets 
that in places obscured the path 
completely. Eventually the wild 
growth thinned out and the path 
inclined gently upwards towards a 
shallow cliff beyond which they 
could glimpse the river. The 
boundary hedge of Seeley Hall 
petered out and was replaced by 
high barbed-wire fencing through 
which they could sec the rear of 
the house. 

On the cliff edge 

They moved in single file, bent 
low, the long, spiky grass and 
clumps of gorse and fern screening 
their approach, but they were 
forced to stop a few yards from 
the cliff edge. The ground was 
devoid of cover. They dropped on 
all fours behind a cluster of ferns 
close to the wire and surveyed the 
scene. 

The gardens at the rear of the 
house were joined by a stretch of 
rough meadowland which ended in 
a sandy bank at the waiter’s edge. 
Here were the remains of military 
defence works—a wade concrete 
emplacement and. a little farther 
away, perched at the top of the 
bank, an old pillbox. A concrete 
track passed through the meadow 


to this point, and just beyond the 
emplacement, close to the shore, 
was a long, low shed with a small 
jetty adjoining it. Moored along¬ 
side the jetty was a smart, bridge- 
decked motor cruiser. 

As they looked down on the 
scene a man appeared on the jetty 
and boarded the cruiser. He 
crossed to the farther rail, and 
climbed down into what Jerry 
guessed was another boat, but they 
could not see the kind of craft it 
was, for it was hidden by the 
superstructure of the cruiser. 

The hidden boat 

“Wish I had the binoculars,” 
Jerry said out of the corner of his 
mouth. He began to worm his 
way towards the cliff edge on his 
stomach. After a few minutes he 
returned to the cover of the ferns. 
“Can’t even see it all from up 
there, but there’s definitely another 
boat alongside the cruiser. They 
seem to be working on both craft.” 

“What kind of a boat—a 
yacht?” Jane whispered. # 

“ Couldn’t tell. Can’t see a mast. 
The position's screened from any 
part of the cliff. The only place 
to get a good view is from the 
river.” 

“Well, vve can fix that.'* Jane 
stared at her cousin. “Why don't 
we get back and sail up in 
Mirelda’s dinghy?” * 

Jerry smiled grimly. 

“That's just what I was think¬ 
ing.” he said. 

To be continued 



Think of all those people who 
can’t run about, can’t play 
games, because they have 
had polio. Help us to help 
those people: help us to find out what causes polio and to stop 
others getting it, by sending money to the National Fund. 

One way to get money is carol-singing! You will help, won’t you? 


NATIONAL FUND FOR POLIO RESEARCH 

Vincent House, Vincent Square, London, S.W.i. 

Patron: H.RJL The Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. K.T. 



It wasn’t so easy to smile 

HE TRIED HIS BEST for the photographer. But 
it's hard not to frown with only artificial legs, and 
no hands. But nobody is asked to feci sorry for 
Sammy. He lives at the Shaftesbury Society’s 
Bournemouth Home for crippled children but he 
won't always be helpless, like many of the 250 boys 
and girls there. Skilled medical care, therapy and 
careful education are equipping him to fend for 
himself. 

When he leaves,, another handicapped child will 
arrive. The Shaftesbury Society’s work never ends. 
There are no empty beds. Had we more we could fill 
them at once. Will you, strong and 
healthy, give a hand ? Whether it’s a 
modest postal order or a big bequest 
we shall be eternally grateful. i 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 

32 . JOHN STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 

{Reg'd. in accordance with the Nat. Am. A. t 




A new ferry-boat may now be seen racing across the Strait of Messina between Reggio 
Calabria, in Italy, and the Sicilian port of Messina. This craft is fitted with a hydrofoil, a 
device which lifts the hull from tlic water as the speed increases so that the boat skims along 
the surface. Thus equipped, the ferry-boat carrying passengers can make .the trip of about 

six miles in only ten minutes. 


THAT MODERN 
MUSIC 

There was a time when people 
used to put their fingers in their 
ears and make faces when they 
heard some of the harmonies 
Wagner used in his operas. In the 
same way, many of us dislike “ that 
modern music.” 

A new little book on the subject. 
The Sour Sweet Music, by Alan 
Fluck (Putnam 10s. 6d.), takes the 
unwilling listener by the hand, so 
to speak, and explains what these 
present-day composers are trying 
to do, and something of how they 
I do it. 

Often using printed bars of music 
to illustrate his point, he makes 
us feel that we should at least give 
this new music a trial. 

His book also has interesting 
photographs of some of the better- 
known composers of the present 
time. 


DANES LEARNING ABOIT 
OliR CARS 

A party of foremen and 
mechanics from garages in Den¬ 
mark are now taking a 14-day 
course of instruction at Cowley, 
Oxfordshire. 

Similar courses for engineers 
from other countries are arranged 
by the British Motor Corporation. 
This is to ensure that motorists in 
countries which are export markets 
are able to obtain up-to-date 
service for their vehicles. 


Prize watches 
for CN readers 

Wrist-watches for their. entries 
in C N Contest No. 27 have been 
awarded to the following readers: 
Helen Hill, Exeter; David Horn. 
Barnstaple; Anthca Jones, Birming¬ 
ham; Jennifer Little, Dudley; and 
Kenneth Ross. Edinburgh. Con¬ 
solation Prizes for the next-best 
efforts go to: Linda Drummond, 
Ashford; Colin Feilen, Crow- 
borough; Ruth Fell. Swan wick; 
Judith Holmes, Shorcham; Marion 
Lloyd, Chorlcy; Valerie Mills, 
London, W.7; Mervyn Phillips, 
Cardiff; Janet Stamp, Exeter; 
Margaret Whyatt, Manchester; and 
Claudia Valentine, Perth. 


CHILDREN’: 

A “Children’s Kingdom” will 
be among the features at the great 
Brussels Universal Exhibition, 
which opens next April. Designed 
for children of the 35 milliofi 
visitors who are expected to see 
the exhibition, this miniature city 
will cater for their every need. 

Inside the “Kingdom” the most 
imposing building is the dining 
hall, with floor tiles illustrating the 
games of different countries. 
Transparent doors open on to a‘ 
covered gallery where the young¬ 
sters will be able to play, or rest 
in beds in the care of qualified 
nurses. Marionette performances 
will be given in the gallery on a 
double-sided stage. 


3 KINGDOM 

The building is set in gardens 
and parkland, round which are 
ranged miniature shops, side-shows, 
and many other attractions. 

This delightful children’s city is 
to remain as a permanent feature 
of the Brussels scene after the 
Exhibition closes. 

6350 MILES NON-STOP 

An American KC-135 jet tanker 
aeroplane, a military version of the 
Boeing 707 civil airliner, has set up 
a record for jet aircraft by flying 
non-stop from Westover, Massa¬ 
chusetts, to Buenos Aires, 6350 
miles away. The plane did not 
refuel during the flight, which took 
13 hours. 
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Brave Jennifer 


AMONG THE PEOPLE 
IN THE ARCTIC 


A fascinating picture of life in 
the Arctic today is given by Ritchie 
Caldcr in his new book, Men 
Against the Frozen North (Alien 
and Unwin, 16s.). It is the story 
of the author’s 40,000-mile journey 
hy plane, dog-sledge, and- snow 
tractor through Canada’s Far 
North. 

He began his great trek well 
south of the Arctic Circle among 
a widely scattered community of 
Indians, trappers, traders, Moun- 
tics, and Government officials. At 
Brochet, a Hudson’s Bay Company 
post on Reindeer Lake, he came 
upon an English couple, Bill and 
Rene Garbett, living in a house 
equipped with . central heating, 
electric light, and suchlike 
amenities. But it is a solitary 
place and Mrs. Garbett, who was 
a hairdresser in Coventry, keeps in 
touch by radio with the nearest 
white woman, a “neighbour” 80 
miles away. Such settlers’ wives 
make up their shopping list once a 
year, and the goods arrive annually 
on a “caterpillar train”—truck 
mounted on sledge runners and 
drawn by a tractor, 

ROCK LIGHTNING 
Folk living in the North speak 
of the rest of the world as “The 
Outside,” and they seldom visit it, 
preferring their own Northern 
Lights to the bright lights of the 
city. But in their midst is some¬ 
thing needed by the “Outside” 
today: Uranium, “the lightning 
that comes out of the rock,” as the 
Cree Indians call it. 

One of the striking results of 
Man’s quest for the precious 
mineral is Uranium City, on Lake 
Athabasca, a place vastly different 
from the lawless mining towns of 
the Roaring Forties. Uranium 
City is an orderly place, carefully 
laid out, and it can boast churches, 
a school, and a hospital, as well 
us many kinds’ of shops; even a 
jeweller’s and a beauty parlour. 

Before going farther north to the 
Junds of eternal snow, Ritchie 
Calder took the Arctic Survival 
course of which it is jestingly said, 
“If you survive, you’ve passed.” 

QUICK-FROZEN 

A plane took the novices to 
Lamb ridge Bay, 175 miles within 
the Arctic Circle, and from there 
•hey marched up a frozen river to 
the “camp” of igloos already 
huilt for them. Being inside an 
'oloo is an uncanny sensation; the 
daylight shines through the snow- 
block walls and “one feels as 
though one were living in an out- 
sized china lampshade.” Among 
the many things learned by the 
men on the course was how to 
ca tch fish, Eskimo-fashion, by 
cutting through the five-foot-thick 
,Ce on a lake surface. The fish 
were frozen so solid by the time 
the men returned to their igloos 
that they had to be sawn up for 
c °oking. 

Ritchie Calder passed,the course 
and was given a diploma dubbing 
him a “ Hikko Gnuk ”—Mighty 
of the Ice. Afterwards he flew 


with .three Arctic doctors on their 
rounds and saw how sick Eskimos 
are sent off to the sanatorium in a 
“flying whale,” the Eskimo name 
for an aeroplane. 

At Aklavik, farther south, he was 
surprised to find that Indians and 
Eskimos like “cowboy songs.” A 
young Eskimo bandleader at a 
concert in the local schoolroom 
hugged the microphone in the 
fashionable style and shouted: 
“All right boys. Take it away!” 
Whereupon his musicians “took it 
away ” with gusto. 

Dog sledging with Indian and 
Eskimo Boy Scouts was another 
memorable experience for the 
author—a bone-shaking experience 
—and the youngsters also took him 
back to a log hut, where one of 
their cheery sisters had prepared a 
banquet of reindeer stew. 

ARCTIC COAL MINE 

Among other wonders he saw 
on his travels was an Arctic coal 
mine, a cave glistening fantastically 
with ice crystals. At Yellowknife 
he inspected a golf course where 
the game can be played all night 
through during the summer. He 
also visited the most northerly 
inhabited place in the world, a 
■weather station called Alert, only 
400 miles from the North Pole- He 
went by plane, and the entire 
population, eight men, turned out 
to greet him. 

He has seen for himself how 
people from temperate zones can 
live—and live comfortably, if they 
know the rules—in this vast deso¬ 
late region of Northern Canada. 
And he emphasises what it holds 
for the future of mankind. 
Canada's Arctic is a geological 
storehouse of barely-tapped wealth, 
possessing the fuels and metals 
needed for the Atomic Age. 

Mr. Ritchie Calder always 
writes well, and in this latest book 
he gives a vivid, exciting picture of 
little-known realms of boundless 
opportunity—a wild North that 
will reward pioneers every bit as 
much as the Wild West once did. 



For her bravery after a severe 
operation, Jennifer Craig, eight- 
year-old Brownie of Scaford, 
Sussex, was awarded the Badge 
of Fortitude, the Girl Guides’ V.C. 
Here she is seen packing for a 
holiday in Holland, arranged hy 
a Dutch newspaper in recognition 
of her pluck. 


BUILDING A SHIP TO 
TAKE TO PIECES 

A ship is to be built on Clyde¬ 
side and then taken to pieces again 
to be transported by sea and rail 
to Lake Victoria, in East Africa. 

At present there are two vessels, 
the Usoga and the Rusinga, carry¬ 
ing passengers and cargo on the 
lake, but they have been in service 
for 40^years, and can no longer 
cope with ever-increasing demands 
for transport. The new ship, con¬ 
siderably bigger and faster than 
these, will solve the problem. 

DELVING INTO TIDE PAST 

More and more people are be¬ 
coming interested in archaeology, 
largely as a result of television 
and radio programmes which give 
fascinating sidelights on a subject 
once popularly thought to be “dry 
as dust.” 

Plans are now being made by the 
Council for British Archaeology to 
organise and help the many young 
volunteers who have offered to 
spend their spare time “digging for 
history,” and the Council is being 
assisted in its effort by a grant of 
£1000 from the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust. 


STAMP NEWS 


[Jhis stamp is due to be issued by 
the United Nations Postal 
administration on Human Rights 
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Day, December 10- The design, a 
flaming torch, is symbolic of 
Human Rights. 

'J'hree stamps with a special 
Christmas theme will soon be 
on sale in Liechtenstein. 

Australia* has postponed her air¬ 
liner stamp (pictured in last 
week’s C N) until 1958. 


JJenri Dunant, founder of the 
Red Cross, is portrayed on a 
recently-issued Indian stamp which 
commemorates an international 
Red Cross conference in New 
Delhi. 

Jt was only to be expected that 
sooner or later the Russian 
satellites would be featured on 
stamps. Sputnik I is pictured on a 
new Russian 
stamp, which 
also portrays 
one of the 
chief scientists 
c oncerned. 

Another Sput¬ 
nik stamp, a 
blue, 10 pfen¬ 
nig, pictured 
here, comes 
from East 
Germany, 



•giack n wiile- Chewy Mighl 



fWtell! 


MUtte 

Chewy! Delicious! Soft white 
creamy mint between layers 
of luscious-tasting liquorice. 


BY OUNHILLS 



Sir 

quarter pound 
pack. 

Also loose. 



Mr. Ponfelli says watch out for we on I.TV. 


ms\ ffe/l GUITARS 

mssiomm 

■“) CAJSHCCf flO-9'6 

rnctr be&mhers 

Hitt!GUBAR SYSJZH 

STRUM IMMEDIATELY! 

A fantastic shortage o£ 
.Guitars due to the great 
rock ’n’ roll, calypso, aud 
skiffle rage. Just try to 
buy one of this type. Wo 
have 1,000 only—get yours 
quickly. Full size popular plectrum style, 
handsomely polished or two-tone. Super 
treblu aud full bass. Warm responses. 
Solo or band, so play it for yourself, 
don’t let us try to describe superb Guitar. 
Professional style 6-string model. Send 5/- 
dep., plus 51- post & pack., after 7 days' 
trial pay 22 fortnightly payts. 10/3. Cash 
£10.9.6. Worth much more. Lists, 
Binoculars. Watches, etc.. Terms. 



Becctne a Western Sheriff/ 

Combined COtftdY 

&ounmoum 

oaCOWGiRLOumr 

LUMINOUS MASK FREE 

A two-tone outfit 
artistically decorated 
in trtie-to-lifo Cowboy 
style. Consisting of 
Bolero Jacket, full trousers. 
Neckerchief, Hat & Holster, 
or complete Cowgirl outfit. 
Also luminous mask glows 
at night. Suitable) for Boys 
aud Girls aged $-12 years. This is the most 
inexpensive complete outfit on the market 
duo to enormous production bringing down 
costs. Only 12,11, post, etc.. 2/1. If not 
abso’utely delighted cash refunded without 
quibble. LISTS OTHER BARGAINS, TERMS. 



.... COMBINED , 

' OUTFIT —r - ; ‘ 

ilW0S>4’ii 

fttftbSilWMO&TOPfiy 

A MAGNIFICENT 
GIFT FOR GIRLS r 
OF ALL AGES *** 

Nurse’s outfit eousists of Nurse's Red Cross 
Hat, Apron, Temperature Chart and ’Nursing 
Certificate’ and the Waitress outfit consists 
of adjusted Apron, special Waitress Hat, 
Pad of Bills. Superb strong white cotton 
material, true-to-life patterns, daintily 
trimmed with lace edging. What fun this 
Xmas. 'Changing in a flash from Waitress to 
Nursing Lass.' So cheap just to advertise 
our Catalogue, Attractively carded. 4ill, 
post 1/1. LISTS, BARGAINS, TERMS. 




WRIST WATCHES 

REAIGOLD PLATED 

FRONT AND BACK 

mt>EPOsrr 

LADIES OR GENTS 

$c H s 596 

The famous AIR¬ 
CRAFT shock resist¬ 
ing wrist watch. 

Pitted with an 
accurately tested pin-lever in oti m out. 
Written guarantee. The eases ar<* REAL 
GOLD PLATED all over and the dials art 
silvered with gilt raised figures aud hands. 
NO DEPOSIT. Scud 2/6 for pa king an ! 
registration, bad. 18 fortnight ly ps.viu-ui-- 
3/8. CASH, on strap. 59/6, or LADIES’ 
MODEL 10/- extra. Matching Hi'm'-h-’ 
12/6 extra. Luminous 6/6 extra. 



POST ETC.%! 


BMflpNEH’KOREAN’ |^M4. 

SHEEPSKtN 
eAUNT’Mim 

SHEEP F£lT tnstpe.. 

LEATHER OUTSIDE 

Do you suffer from 
miserable cold numb 
fingers aud hands 
during bitter weather? 

But why? You need 
never feel this terrible 
discomfort again if you wear a pair 01 
these genuine Hheepakiu Gaunt-muts. lined 
throughout with warmth-generatmg natural 
Sheep tjecce. Protection against Antan-tir 
conditions, so they must be just the job 
for a severe English winter. Get yours 
uow. only 12/11, post, etc.. 2,1. Smalir,• 
sizes suitable for Ladies. State Ladies. 



PATSY'PtWJUOUSE 



CASH PRICE 

Port Carriaoe 3/-. 

FREE, FOUR SETS of 
curtains for the 4 
window's. Holds 5/6 children, 
for uso outdoors as well as in 
because tho materials used are all Water¬ 
proofed, collapsible aud erected in a miuuti . 
Complete with all Jointed aud Sectional st m-.lv 
framework. True to scale , with chimm-v, 
doorway, cto. Thu only Playhouse v.ti.j 
unbreakable windows. Improve.) spe.'iji*'aii.,u 
Height 4'3*. depth 3'4'. length 3’9 . Cash 
63/-. plus part carr. 3/-, or «■<■«: for 5 - 
dep., ba.1. by 18 Dully, pans, m 3 7. 
LISTS, RINGS. JEWELLERY, TERMS. 


(XlEADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


(Dept.CMO/29) 196/200 Coldharboor Lane, Loughborough June.,London, ti.t.O.Openafliut. 1 /j.m. 11'- ./ 
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SPUTNI 

com mem o k»o t i ve s 




Fabulous new issue from East Ger¬ 
many honouring and illustrating the 
fantastic Soviet achievement, Satell¬ 
ites (Sputnik) 1 and 2, and the re¬ 
nowned Space-dog" passenger, 
“ Laika.” Also fantastic brand-new 
Russian issues showing scientists with 
telescopes and electronic equipment tracking the Earth Satell¬ 
ites. These special issues for the International Geophysical 
Year, will all be sent absolutely free to every collector who 
just asks to SEE our famous new Special Approvals. (No 
need to buy anything, but please enclose 3d. towards post¬ 
age). Hurry to get these exciting interplanetary space 
stamps. WRITE TODAY !! Please tell your parents. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES, (Dept. CN 26), EASTRINGTON, GOOLE; YORKS. 


FREE 


STAMP COLLECTORS 

OUTFIT INCLUDING 

★ A S u r.p rise 
Packet of Stamps. 

★ Set of large 
Airmails. 

★ A book all about 
stamp collecting. 

★ Stamp Identifier 

★ Pe rforation 
Gauge. 

★ Watermark 
Detector. 

★ Transparent 
Envelopes. 

All thi se an- abso¬ 
lutely free. Just 
ask to sec our famous 
discount pictorial 
Approvals. Send 3d. 
postage. (Tf you would 
like a stamp album as 
well, send 8d. extra.) 

Tell j tour purr nts you arc icritiuo. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(B51). BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


2 /- 


100 World 
50 Gr. Britain 

(all obsolete) 2/- 
100 China ... 1/6 

100 Japan ... 2/- 


100 India 


50 New Zealand 2/6 
10 Belgian Cola. 1/3 


2/EL.25 Siam 


10 Aden 
10 Kenya ... 
10 Hi mg Kong 
10 Cyprus 
10 Zanzibar 


10 Cape of Good 

•Hope 2 

10 N. S. Wales 2/- 
10 Ithodcsias ... 1/3 


25 Iraq 


10 Barbados .. 

25 Egypt. 

25 Elro . 

10 Afghanistan 
10 Ethiopia .. 

10 Libya. 

25 Burma 


1/3 
1/9 
2 /- 
!/• 
2 /- 
3/9 
2 /- 
. 1/3 
2/- 


Please add 3d. for postage. 

List of Packets nud Sets sent on request. 
STANLEY GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WOULD CATALOGUE, 1958 EDITION, 
AVAILABLE PROM STOCK, PRICE 21/-, 
POSTAGE 1/9. ORDER NOW TO AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


22 Q.E. FREE 


WITH QUALITY 

APPROVALS 



INCLUDING 

CANADA 1957 
ROYAL VISIT 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicant:* must include 3d. 
for postage. (Abroad 1/- 
extru.) Monthly selection.; 
a speciality. Adult Collec¬ 
tors catered for. II you 
wish vou may join 4 -THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB,” 
Sub. 1/-. You receive 
Badge. Membership Card 
listing line gifts. Approvals 
sent monthly. (Postal Sec. 
list. 1897.) 

I'ure/if#’ or hfiulnmstcr’s 
p erm Usion rnj«irc«/• 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 35), Canterbury, Kent. 


REAL 
RADIO 

DE-LUXE fe 
CRYSTAL 

set Cr 

Without 
’phones 


Send 5d. for Coloured Catalogue. 

I u s *. SK | F FLE UKE 22'6 

I Play & be popular every- , ,, 

I where. 1-1,-al for Skiffle Groups, plus 3 - 
Gaii'P*. Parlies, Holidays. Free p. & p. 
,1 Self Tutor that tea.-hea yon C. 0. D. 

J 1 to |da> m i hour. No musical 
X 1 kiiowlc'lRt- required. Not a toy 



to |da> 

1 kiimvh’ilRt 
—real musical iiisiruitunt, Foraflacp 
Full sine as used by proicssionals. .strong 
Nylon strings. Mellow ton 


20 L including phones 31/- 

lt EAL It A DIO HJiCEPTlON-NOT A TOY! 

Farplumes «*»«-iitial. Ideal lor Bed rooms, 
lii ml til.". Private listening. Iladio-mmdcd 
boss. rl<\ NO ELECTRICITY. NO 
BATTERIES. Works anywhere. Bakclile 
•Tie — uiibn akable. Perfect Present, 

Radio’s finest value. 4” x 2" X 4*. 

Plus 2 - post aad packing. C.O.D. <*xtra. 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. C.N.P. 71), 623 7 Holloway Road, 



Real Microscope 

7'6: 

'&22> 



■i t:o post 4t 

O.O. extra. 

★ Forall students 
ami school work. 

— ★ Enlarge* up to 50 times. 

—★ Hack ami pinion focusing.. 
LZJ ^'tr Complete with slides— 
specimen box. ★ Forceps 
and full instructions. 81 in. 3 in. x 2?. m. 

London, N.I9 


NEWS FROM THE ZOO 


THIS ANTELOPE CAN 
STAND ON A PENNY 


important Zoo newcomer, 
now in the quarantine station 
for 28 days, is a ten-month-old 
male klipspringer (or “ rock- 
jumper ”), one of the rarer African 
antelopes. The first of its kind to 
be seen at Regent’s Park since 1911, 
the animal is a gift from Basse, 
Gambia. 

“The klipspringer has been a 
household pet ever since it was a 
baby, so it is delightfully tame,” 
-said a Zoo official. 

“These antelopes, which are 
related to the better-known 
duikers, are very small and rarely 
exceed 23 inches even when fully 
grown. They are usually found 
only in twos and threes, and often 
their home is in rugged, mountain¬ 
ous regions 10,000 feet or more 
above sea level, far removed from 
human habitation. Their colour is 
yellowish-brown with a slight tinge 
of green. 

“But their most remarkable 
feature is their small hooves. They 
are so tiny that the animals can 
keep a foothold on any rocky pro¬ 
jection about the size of a penny.” 

BAG THAT MOVED 

At the reptile house they have 
another “stowaway ”—a seven-inch 
lizard sent by a Souths green¬ 
grocer. 

“The reptile is an Anolis lizard,” 
said Overseer R. A. Lanworn, 
“Evidently it came from the West 
indies among a consignment of 
bananas. The greengrocer had just 
tossed aside some bags.which had 
contained the bananas when he 
noticed that one of them was 
moving on the floor. He found 
the lizard inside. 

“It is the only one of its kind 
wc have at the moment, and is 
feeding well on flies. A curious 
feature of the lizard is its ability to 
change colour, chameleon-fashion. 
It has in fact changed several times 
since it came in. On arrival, it 
was a bright green, but on an earth 
•background at the moment, it is 
brown. Anolis lizards usually live 
about a year or two at the Zoo. 
and we expect this one to provide 
plenty of entertainment.” 


The other day one of the Zoo 
flock of flamingos, taking advan¬ 
tage of a breeze, spread its wings 
and jumped over the fence of its 
enclosure, landing on the public 
pathway outside. It was soon 
spotted, and to make things easy 
for the bird, keepers opened a gate 
in the fence and tried to drive the 
flamingo through. But the flamingo 
would not oblige, and made several 
attempts to jump back over the 
fence. Fearing it might fracture 
one of its brittle Ieg-boncs, keepers 
ran in and seized it. Then they 
carried it back to the fold. 

WATCHING THE RATIONS 

Mr. Mike Hessey, the waterfowl 
keeper, told me there were over 20 
flamingos in the Zoo flock, and 
“they are all as unintelligent as 
can be!” he said.. “We even have 
to keep watch over their food- 
pail when we have filled it every 
morning, or the flamingos would 
allow hungry seagulls, starlings, 
and sparrows to: deprive them of 
their rations.” 

Moving house shortly are the 
inmates of the British Crows’ 
Aviary. The aviary is being 
demolished, and a new and bigger 
one is being erected on a site some 
50 yards away, 

“The present aviary has ,always 
been regarded as a temporary 
structure,” said an official. “It was 
erected soon after the war in 
response to many requests from 
bird-lovers, who suggested that the 
aviary would be an ideal way of 
allowing visitors to compare the 
various members of the crow 
family. 

“In this aviary are housed 
such birds as enoughs, jays, mag¬ 
pies. jackdaws, rooks, hooded and 
carrion crows, and ravens.” 

The suggestion that cattle-egrets 
should be set free in the Zoo 
Gardens, as they are in the 
paddocks at Whipsnade, has been 
turned down by the authorities. 
They felt that the- egrets would 
probably stray into Regent's Park, 
and that they might not get enough 
food. 

Craven Hill 



Whipsnade portrait 

These lion cubs, which readied Whipsnade from Belfast Zoo 
recently, are not pleased at having their photograph taken. 
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51 STAMPS FREE 

T)A VAI! VVAtv ii 


IX) YOU 
Countries 
Antarctic 


kljjOW that the various 
with Expeditions in tm. 
have issued stamps jn 
commemoration? 

That the French one shows ♦ 
PENGUINS in their naturV 
surroundings? 

That- w;c will send this attractive 
pictorial, together with 50 Who!- 
World stamps, to YOU, ABSOLUTE! v 
FREE? 

All you need to do is ask to see our 
Superior Discount Approvals eneia-in<* 
3d. stamp for postage—and pleas”- 
tell your parents. 

M. HUTCHINSON 

Old Cedars Cottage, 
WESTWOOD HILL, SYDENHAM, S.E.2fi 


(35) 


! ! ! TWIN “DOZENS ” FREE ! ! ! 

Bequest Approvals—send 4d. postage. y ov . 
choose two 'dozens' FItEE: 

12 LARGE Pictorials; 12 Native CosIhuim- 
12 Castles. & Bridges; 12 Q.E. & Geo Vi' 
Comment.*.; 12 BR. EMPIRE (cat. at least 3•<»> ■ 
12 Sports & Games; 12 Historical Events : 
12 Children; 12 Br. Empire Tin-mat iri 
(Ships, flowers, etc.). 1'Khh YO UR P,1 HEX [ s* 
Extra packets 6d. ea. t with Approvals All 
EIGHT for 31- POST FREE, with Approvals 
j. B. MORTON (CQ, 182 Waller Road, S.E.M 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for mv 
superior Approvals enclosing 4Ad. lii 
stamps for postage, and parents' permission, 
Ouly used Br. Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L, ARCHER (N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts, 


CDCC ROYAL HISTORICAL 
NICE COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
CORONATION STAMPS OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

These beautiful stamps of Australia and 
Nigeria, together with a Silver Wedding, 
Silver Jubilee or King George V aud a Boyal 
Visit stamp are offered Free to applicants 
for my bargain Approvals and enclosing 
3d. stamp for postage. 

Please tell your parents before replying. 
$.W.SALM0N(C25),I !9BeechcroftRd.,Ipswich 


CDCC Oil BRITISH COLONIAL 
rittC uU & FOREIGN STAMPS 

Includiug latest issues of Queen's reigu free 
to all requesting my Bargain Approval Book.; 
of stamps and enclosing 3d. stamp. Readers 
in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. West 
Indies, Cauada, U.S.A., write to me enclosing 
6d. in stamps of your country for my Special 
free packet and Approvals. Tell your Parents. 

C. J. CANNON 

16 GoJdsmid Rd., Tonbridge, Kent, England 


STAMP ALBUM Kg BBSS 

ABSOLUTELY FREE!! 

To obtain theso 3 gifts, send 6d. F.O. to 
cover return postage, and request Approval' 
with details of other gifts available. 

Tell your parents. 

MYERS & CO. (Dept. CN13) 

42 Castleview Gardens, Ilford, Essex 


ONE PENNY EACH 

QUEEN ELIZABETH PICTORIAL 
APPROVALS, also FOREIGN ami 
GEORGE VI. State which Approvals. 
Enclose ,5d. stamp, please. 
Please tell your parents. 

J.B. STAMP SERVICE 
21 Cadogan Gdns., Finchley, London, N*3 


STAMPS ON PAPER 

1)0 you like sortiug through imxtuivs •;< 
stamps ou paperp Many exciting 
often turn up. I can offer from stock: 
Worldwide assortment on paper of 
and colonial stamps, 1 lb. lot (about 3.0b , 
22/6, £ lb. 12/-, sample 4 oz. 6/6; BmH' 
Empire—modern issues, 1 ib. 27/6, £ ib. 14, 
sample 4 oz. 7/9; Gt. Britain, 1 lb. 

3,000) 7/-, l lb. lot 4/3. Lots per 4 
Europe 5/0^ u.S.A. 5/6 (Abroad: B. W'H* 11 * 
add 1/- lb.). (Full List of Mixtures 2<i.. 

A. DAVIES (C/1). „ 1Q ,- ; 

3 Manor Kd. t Wroxall, I.O.W. (Lst.195^ 


FREE! 


PORTUGUESE RAILWAYS 

CENTENARY SET 

large pictorial stamp* 
comotive and 1956 h l ‘‘ 


This set of 3 Quo, _ 
showing 1856 Locomotive . 

Locomotive, will be, scot free t'* ^ \ 

applicants for our bargain Approval;• ■- 

3d. stamp, please. 

Please tell your parents. 

C0N1ST0N STAMP SUPPLIES 

11 Coniston Square, CT. YAR MOUTH^ 


XMAS OIF’I 


FOUR LEAD PENCIL? 
in attractive box. all 
Cold-stamped 
some name. 



PER 

PIU3 Me P08US C 
Please give nam£ *» 

block LETTER 


NORTHERN NOVELTIES 

(DEPT. 5), UNDERCUFFEe BRADFOlt 
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Tips for young goalkeepers 


x'ol’NGSTERS in Italy may one day 
1 get the chance to go to a 
special Soccer School if Prince 
Hoighese has his way! 

The Prince, who a year or two 
a go was the director in charge of 
the boys’ teams of the famous 
Lazio Football Club of Rome, 
thinks it would be a splendid idea 
to enable lads to be taught, step 
by step, all the arts of the game 
by experts from an early age. 

Prince Borghese once told a CN 
sports correspondent: “Of course, 
football would not be the only 
subject taught in the schools I 
have in mind. It would take 
priority over other subjects, but by 
having ordinary subjects and 
special career-lessons as well, the 
boys would be trained to take up 
another kind of job if injury or 
anything else caused them to give 
up the game later on.” 

Grand books for 
young sportsmen 

boys who are keen on games 
will enjoy the colourful pages 
of Roy of the Rovers Football 
Annual 1958, and Tiger Annual 
1958 (Amalgamated Press, 7s. 6d. 
each). 

Roy of the Rovers Annual is 
full of soccer thrills and adventures 
from cover to cover. Tiger Annual 
is packed with yarns about sport of 
many kinds, from chariot racing in 
Ancient Rome to modern motor 
racing. 

Both are the right sort of gift for 
a sports-loving lad. 

J£nee trouble brought Denis 
Compton’s cricket career to a 
premature end. Will it do the 
same for Tony Lock, the Surrey 
and England bowler? DeDis had 
both cartilages removed from his 
right knee and then underwent fur¬ 
ther operations to have “floating 
bones !> removed. Tony Lock has 
also had both cartilages removed 
and is to have another operation. 
But Tony is confident that he will 
be playing for Surrey again next 
season. 


T HIS has certainly been Derek 
Ibbotson’s year. Following 
his string of brilliant mile and 
three-mile victories, he has now 
been awarded the two most im¬ 
portant A.A.A. trophies—the C. N. 
Jackson Memorial Cup, as the out¬ 
standing athlete of the year, and 
the Harvey Memorial Gold Cup, 
for the best performance in the 
A.A.A. championships. 

The “two Mikes” have also 
received A.A.A. trophies for 
their work during 1957. Mike Ellis, 
21-year-old Thames Valley Harrier, 
was awarded the W. J. Pepper 
Memorial Trophy for the best field 
performance in the A.A.A. cham¬ 
pionships, with his record-breaking 
hammer-throw of 197 feet 8 inches. 
And 19-year-old Mike Lindsay 
received the George Hogsflesh 
Memorial Trophy as the best 
British junior athlete of the year. 
Mike Lindsay is now at university 
in the United States. 

Stanley Evans, 16-year-old goal¬ 
keeper of Gorleston F.C., will 
never forget his entry into senior 
soccer. With their first and second 
team goal¬ 
keepers out of 
action, Gorles- 
t o n played 
young Stanley 
in their senior 
side for the 
First Round 
F.A. Cup-tie 
at Gillingham 
a few weeks 
ago. Gilling¬ 
ham won 10-1, a disastrous experi¬ 
ence for the youthful ’keeper, yet 
at the end of the game he was 
cheered from the field by the 
spectators and the players of both 
sides. Former goalkeeper for the 
Great Yarmouth Schoolboys’ XI, 
Stanley now works as a waiter at 
his uncle’s London hotel. 

JPor the first time a Chinese 
woman athlete has broken a 
world record. She is Cheng Feng 
Yung, of Peking, who made a high 
jump of 5 feet 9^ inches. 




For the days ahead 

It is the close season for cricket, but the making of bats 
goes on ceaselessly. Here we see how wood for the blades 
is stored in a factory which produces 400,000 bats every 
year. Nearly half of them go to Australia and India. 


T h e first senior table tennis inter¬ 
national match of the season 
will be played on Thursday, in 
Belfast, when Ireland meet Eng¬ 
land. Alan Rhodes, the Wembley 
left-hander, leads England’s five, 
whose average age is only 22. Alan 
formerly used the sponge bat, now 
banned by the English authorities, 
and so he has spent the summer 
practising with the pimpled rubber 
bat. He has improved so greatly 
that he may soon become England’s 
No. 1. 

The Australian Rugby tourists 
pay the first of their two visits 
to Scotland this week. This Wed¬ 
nesday they meet a Combined 
Glasgow and Edinburgh XV at 
Glasgow, and then go to Hawick, 
where, on Saturday, they are 
opposed by South of Scotland. 

Rook stopped play 

JJ ire >ies have their place in the 
game of golf—but not birds. 
That was the feeling of two players 
on the Buxton and High Peak 
course the other day, when a rook 
swooped down on to the fairway 
and flew off with a ball. 

Yet another of last summer’s 
West Indies Test team will be 
spending next season in Britain, 
for 21-year-old wicket-keeper-bats¬ 
man Rohan Kanhai has been 
appointed professional to the 
Aberdeenshire C.C. Playing in all 
five Tests, Kanhai scored 206 runs, 
with an average of 22.88. He will 
celebrate his 22nd birthday on 
Boxing Day. 

JJrian Phelps, the 13-year-old 
East Ham schoolboy, has been 
awarded the Allen J. Perring 
Trophy for 1957 as the outstanding 
diver in the A.S.A. championships. 
He won the junior diving title, and 
was second.and third in two senior 
events. When he appeared for 
Britain against Italy, in August, he 
became Britain’s youngest diving 
international. 

New stroke for 
swimmers 

gwiMMERS may be trying out a 
new stroke before long—the 
Back Dolphin. This new method 
was demonstrated for the first time 
the other day by Judy Grinham 
and Margaret Edwards, first and 
third in the Olympic back-stroke 
last winter. 

Broadly speaking, it is the old 
“English” back-stroke but with a 
dolphin kick—the legs moving up 
and down instead of as in a frog- 
kick. At the moment it is slower 
than the back-crawl, but with more 
practice our girls may widen even 
farther the lead they have over the 
rest of the world in back-stroke 
swimming. 

\ nother Ted Drake may soon be 
making his mark in the soccer 
world. Eldest son of the former 
Arsenal and England player and 
now manager oF Chelsea, Ted 
. junior has joined Wimbledon, the 
Isthmian League amateur team. A 
pupil at Kingston Grammar 
School, young Ted is also on 
Chelsea’s books as an amateur. 


Tet°N Town goalkeeper Ron 
Baynham has played several 
times for England. But. like all 
good footballers, he is still picking 
up tips—and he is always glad to 
pass on a few to youngsters, too. 

“My advice to young goal¬ 
keepers can be divided into three 
parts,” says Ron. 

“Firstly, you must always train 
yourself to be alert 
and agile, so that 
your body reacts 

without hesitation. 

“ Secondly, y o u 

should never get dis¬ 
couraged if things 

don't seeni to be 
going too well. That 
only makes them 
worse. You do learn 
by your mistakes. 

“ Then, thirdly, 
always try to 4 use ’ 
the ball intelligently 
by kicking or throw¬ 
ing it direct to a 
team-mate —not just 
a hefty boot upfield 
anywhere. Don’t 


\ new award is to be made to 
Midland Rugby clubs this 
season—a sable's head. Brought 
to England last season by the 
South African Universities team, 
the head was presented to the Mid¬ 
land Counties side chosen by the 
Springboks as the best team they 
met on their tour. Now it is to be 
given each season to the Midland 
club considered to have rendered 
the best service to Rugby football. 


forget, many is the goal which can 
be traced straight back to a shrewd 
clearance by a goalkeeper which 
has caught the opponents 'on Hie 
wrong foot.’ 

“One last tip. Keep your eye 
on the ball— always! I know that 
sounds obvious, but, just because 
it is so obvious, many young goal¬ 
keepers ignore it to their cost.” 



Ron Baynham 

Although only 19, Australia’s 
Herb Elliott is being spoken 
of as likely to become the world’s 
greatest miler. Already he has run 
the mile in a fraction over four 
minutes, and Mervyn Lincoln, 
himself a four-minute miler, con¬ 
siders that Herb will be invincible 
within a few years. A great deal 
of his training is carried out up and 
down sand dunes and on heavy 
sand on the beach. 


Vang up to date 
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YOU’LL LOVE THE 
SENIOR PENCIL 
BOX WITH ITS 
W0NDERFUU 
ROLL-TOP 


Beautifully finished in gay coloured 
plastic and complete with quality 
contents including Mapping Pen, 
Note Pad, School Penholder, Eraser, 
two Drawing Pencils, spare Nibs in 
tube and 10 • LAKELAND * CRAYONS. 

FROM STATIONERS AND STORES 

Sole Distributors : BRITISH PENS LIMITED. 
* Pedigree ’ Pen Works, B’ham 41 & London. 



Senior Pencil Box 


Christmas 
Greetings 

from an old friend 

Lucky is the boy or girl among whose 
presents is some c Plasticine/ the world- 
famous modelling material which has 
given pleasure for over 60 years. 

c Plasticine 9 modelling offers endless 
fun. Colourful and long lasting it is 
available in 17 lovely colours. 

From leading stationers and toy shops everywhere . 

Plasticine' 

Reg'd. Trade Mark 

HARBUTTS PLASTICINE LTD., BATHAMPTOH, BATH, SOMERSET 
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A DICKENSIAN DREAM 

[ \vi:NT. to the Old Curiosity Shop 
With a present for Nell—a 
warm muff. 

Dear Mr. Micawbcr and Pickwick 
were there, 

Each buying the other some snuff. 

It did not surpise me a bit when 
1 saw 

David Copperfield chatting to Nell. 

And as I was leaving with Dombey 
and Son, 

Our Mutual Friend rang the bell. 

Nicholas Nickleby walked up the 
street. 

With Bob Cratchit and Scrooge 
arm-in-arm; 

And then the next moment they'd 
all disappeared. 

As 1 woke to my clock’s shrill 
alarm. 

HOWLER 

IpSALMs are tall trees found on 
desert islands. 

TIME PIECE 

A SMALL man once started to 
climb 

Up the lower to Big Ben, saying 
“I'm 

So sorry to vc.w 

But I’ve mislaid my specs. 

And / want to see what is the time.” 
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JACKO RISES WITH ADOLPHUS’S LARK THE CONTENTEDCHild 

J would not be a woolly bear 
For anything I know; 

I would not be a running hare 
Or else a big black crow; 

I would not be a cunning fox. 

An elephant, or gnat; 

I would not be a horse or ox. 

An owl, a mouse, a bat. 

No animal nor fish nor bird 
Lives such a life as I; 

They cannot speak a single word 
And when they die they die; 

But I have cricket-bats and'thin 2s< 
And ride in motor-cars, 

And I can mount on golden wines 
To buzz among the stars. 


SPOT THE . . . 

Mosses as they carpet the soil in 
damp woods or beautify old walls, 
rocks, and trees. It is often 
wrongly thought that mosses have 
no flowers, but a number of the 
commoner types have pretty, star¬ 
shaped flowers. 

There are hundreds of British 
species, and one of the most com¬ 
mon, often found on moist, sandy 
banks, is apple moss. It gets its 
name from the seed capsules, 
which take the form of minute 
apples. 

FAIRY TINKER 
^trolling through a daisy field 
One lovely sunny day, 

I saw a fairy tinker 
As he went upon his way. 

From a matchbox he had made 
A caravan fur a house; 

Thatched with woven barley straws 
And drawn by a sprightly mouse. 

All around his caravan. 

Ringing merrily like bells. 

Were fairy pans and kettles 
All made out of walnut shells. 

From my secret hiding place 
1 heard his goblin cry. 

“Finest pans and kettles, too, 

For fairy folk to buy." 


THE EMPTY MATCHBOX TRICK 

empty matchbox tray (A) is turned over and a layer of matches 
placed in a neat row on the underside of the tray (B). - Put the 
iray half-way back in¬ 
to its cover. Then 
show the box with 
the matches on the 
outside (C), to your 
friends, say a few 
magic words, and 
move the box over to 
your other hand. 

Your audience will be 
puzzled by seeing 
only the empty box 
Saying more magic 
words, move the box 
back again and, lo! 
it looks as if it is 
once more full of 
matches. 


WORD SQUARE 

Jr you answer the dues correctly 
you will form a word square, 
with live letters each way. You 
will find also that the word across 
the top and the one down the left- 
hand side of the square are the 
same; also that the words down 
and across the middle arc the 
same. 

Rubbish. 

Sharp. 

Something sweet. 

Carries you on a journey. 

A mistake. 


WHAT AM I ? 

Jn nearly every home I'm found, 
Often behind a door. 

And yet each spring my golden 
flowers. 

Gleam on heath and moor. 

ADD THEM 

(\\n you add these short words 
together in groups of three 
in order to make four longer 
words? 

FOR A GOT TO AN GET 
NOT HER NOT TEN ATE HER. 




44 Something that will get Master Jacko out of bed in doiiblc-quick time 
even on the coldest of mornings. Leave it to me.** On the following 
morning the alarm went off as usual, and for a moment all was quiet. Then 
came a yell from Jacko’s bedroom : “ Help. The roof’s leaking,” he cried, 
leaping from bed. Thcu he saw that it was quite a sunny morning and the 
rain—-well, it had been timed to fall! 

BEDTIME TALE 

JIMMY FINDS A WAY 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Word square. 

• \V ASTE 
ACUT E 
SUGAR 
T R A I N 
ERROR 

Broniu. Four blanks. Al. i w 


For-got-tcn ; n-not-hor; to-jef. 



JTimmy. the pet Jackdaw, sat 
hunched on the gate leading 
to the Abbey meadows, wondering 
whether he had been stupid, after 
all. 

It had seemed such a good idea 
to fly away when he had found 
that Roger had not shut his cage 
door properly. He had taken nn 
notice when the sparrows had 
cried warningiy: “You don’t 
know how to take care of your¬ 
self. You will come to a bad 
end." 

Still, off he had fluttered, rather 
clumsily, because he was not used 
to flying, till he had come to this 
vast, empty meadow. Now he 
was tired and, what was worse, 
very hungry. 

But he was not used to finding 
food for himself, either. Roger 
had fed him ever since he had 
found him in the church tower. 

Jimmy thought hungrily now of 
the worms, and fruit, and scraps 
that Roger brought him daily. “I 
had better go back home, after 
all." he said. 

Then he found he could not 
remember the way! 

Just then he heard voices, and 
from the Abbey School came boys 
marching to play in the meadow 
for Break. 


“Boys mean food," thought 
Jimmy, and stayed where he was. 

He was right. They gave him 
bits of apples and biscuits. 

“Boys mean home,” thought 
Jimmy, when he saw them march¬ 
ing back to school. So, fluttering 
and skipping, he followed them. 

And then he saw his Roger. 

• Later, when Jimmy was safely 
back in his cage he did not mind 
what the Sparrows said. He knew 
he had found a way out of his 
troubles himself. 

Jane Thornicroft 


Whal am I 

late, stale. 

Add them. 

her i an-not-ate. 

A catch. 20, Twice four and twenty—28. 

Twice* twenty-four is 48. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. C Prolific means producing many off¬ 
spring ; fruitful. (From Latin prolvs. off¬ 
spring, and farvre, to innkc.) 

2. B Demise means death, especially of a 
sovercigu or u distinguished person; nnd 
thus the transfer of the crown or of an 
estnte to n successor. (An old French 
word meaning laid down—from Latin 
demissus, drooping.) 

3. A Crucial, supremely testing or decisive. 
(From Latin cruciarc, to crucify.) 

4. A To scintillate is to sparkle. (From 
Latin scintilla, u spark.) 

5. A Viscous means sticky, semi-fluid, 

(From Latin cMcnm,mistletoe. It.~bfrrit*? 
produce a sticky substance.) 

6. B Halcyon means calm; prareful. 

Ualycon wns the Greek name for the kinp- 
fisher, once believed to make a float in; 
nest on the sea and to charm the surface 
into calmness during hatching. 


//, 


YOLM3 

flUOY 


X>cULY . 


FOUR BLANKS 

r pm: blanks in this little poem are 
to be filled by adding a letter 
to the previous word. The first 
word needed consists of two let¬ 
ters, the second three, the third 
four, and the fourth five letters. 
Come, sit down ... the table. 
And have your . . . , Jill dear. 

We cannot wait for Peter; 

He’s . . . again, I fear." 

The Mother was not anxious— 
She knew her boy of old. 

“I don’t suppose he'll mind much 
If his toast is ... and cold!” 

A CATCH 
Js there a difference? 

I cannot be sure. 

Between twice four arid twenty. 
And twice twenty-four. 

The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 























































































